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Two  composer-guests  of 
the  League  at  the  Sioux 
City  Convention,  Halsey 
Stevens  (left)  and  Roger 
Sessions  (s^ond  from 
left)  discuss  in  advance 
the  luncheon  topic  “How 
Can  a  Composer  Ideally 
Function  in  Our  Socie¬ 
ty"  with  League  com¬ 
poser-conductors  David 
Van  Vactor  (standing) 
of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
S  y  m  p  h  ony  Orchestra 
and  Carl  Anton  Wirth 
(right)  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Community  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  Rob¬ 
ert  Ward,  another  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest  com¬ 
poser,  was  not  present 
when  the  picture  was 
taken.  Mr.  Wirth  was 
chairman  of  the  annual 
Composers  Luncheon. 


Largest  Number  in  History 
Attend  Sioux  City 
IPOL  Convention 

A  total  of  517  people  from  thirty -five  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Can¬ 
ada  attended  the  twelfth  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  June  13-15,  1957,  to  top 
the  all-time  attendance  record.  Attendance 
figures  from  the  Western  Conference,  Asilo- 
mar,  will  bring  total  1957  convention  attend- 
ace  to  well  over  600. 

Sioux  City  convention  attendance  was  114 
more  than  the  1956  convention  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Sioux  City  set  an  attend¬ 
ance  record  for  a  host  city  with  166  local 
persons  attending  convention  sessions. 

The  Managers  Course  had  seventeen  regis¬ 
trants  at  Sioux  City,  and  the  Musicians 
Workshop,  offered  jointly  by  the  League  and 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  (BMI)  was  attended 
by  165  musicians  and  several  observers. 

All  told — 158  orchestras  were  represented, 
121  major  and  community  orchestras,  twenty 
youth  orchestras,  and  seventeen  college  or¬ 
chestras.  _ 

Many  persons  attending  the  convention 
“wore  several  hats”— counting  themselves 
musicians,  board  members,  members  of  wom¬ 
en’s  associations,  and  arts  coxmcils,  but  thirty- 
four  orchestra  managers,  sixty  conductors, 
and  fifty  board  members  attended  as  did 
representatives  of  nine  business  organiza- 
tioi^  four  publicity  directors,  four  music 
critics,  and  six  music  educators. 

Arts  Council  sessions  were  attended  by 
representatives  from  thirty-six  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Music  Critics  Workshop 
October  11-13,  1957 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Music  critics  from  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
will  hold  their  fifth  annual  workshop  in  De¬ 
troit,  Friday  to  Sunday,  Oct.  11-13,  upon  the 
joint  invitation  of  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  The  Detroit  News. 

The  three  day  workshop,  officially  opening 
with  a  luncheon  on  Friday  noon,  Oct.  11,  will 
include  forum  discussions,  attendance  at  two 
musical  events,  review  analysis  sessions  and 
several  social  gatherings. 

Friday  afternoon,  the  critics  will  be  guests 
of  the  Detroit  Symphony  at  the  first  matinee 
concert  of  the  1957-58  season,  Paul  Paray, 
conducting.  Saturday  afternoon,  a  concert  of 
unreleased  recordings  will  be  played  for  the 
critics.  Critical  reviews  written  on  each  of 
these  events  will  be  used  as  discussion  mater¬ 
ial  in  the  review  analysis  sessions. 

In  its  capacity  as  the  administrative  agency 
for  the  critics  organization,  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  is  assisting  in 
arrangements  for  the  workshop.  Some  of  the 
workshop  expenses  will  be  met  through  a 
grant  made  to  the  League  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  following  committee,  appointed  at  the  1956 
Workshop,  is  developing  the  19S7  Workshop  pro¬ 
gram:  Chairman,  Miles  Kastendieck,  New  York 
Journal  American;  Lenore  Crawford,  London  Free 
Press;  Herbert  Elwell.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Paul 
Henry  Lang,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Eugene 
Lees,  Louis^lle  Timet;  Josef  Mossnun,  Detroit 
News;  Harold  Schonberg,  New  York  Times;  Ruth 
Tripp,  Providence  Journal. 

The  Workshops  are  presented  under  the  direction 
of  the  Workshop  National  Advisory  Committee:  Al¬ 
fred  Frankenstein,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Albert 
Goldberg,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Miles  Kastendieck, 
New  York  Journal  American;  Carl  E.  Lindstrom, 
Hartford  Times;  Howard  Taubman,  New  York 
Times;  Thomas  B.  Sherman,  St.  Liouis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch;  Roger  Dettmer,  Chicago  American. 
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League  Has  Distinguished 
Guests  for  Sioux  City 
Convention 

Three  distinguished  composers,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  BMI,  the  Trustee  of  the  Music  Per¬ 
formance  Trust  Fund,  the  founder  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  and  a 
Louisville  industrialist  were  special  guests  of 
the  ASOL  for  the  twelfth  national  conven¬ 
tion  at  Sioux  City,  June  13-15,  1957. 

Composers  Rogers  Sessions,  Halsey  Stevens, 
and  Robert  Ward,  Mr.  Carl  Haverlin,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  and  Mr.  Oliver 
Daniel,  Director  of  BMI  Contemporary  Music 
Projects,  were  present  for  the  entire  conven¬ 
tion  period  and  took  part  in  panel  discussions 
with  conductors  and  musicians  in  addition  to 
speaking  at  a  general  session. 

Mrs.  Iieta  M.  Snow,  Honorary  President 
and  Founder  of  the  league,  was  a  special 
guest  for  the  Women’s  Association  luncheon 
on  Thursday,  June  13. 

Mr.  Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  Trustee,  Music 
Performance  Trust  Fund,  spoke  to  the  Friday 
morning  general  session  and  was  also  one  of 
the  panelists  at  the  composers’  luncheon. 

Speaking  on  “Corporations  and  Culture — 
Bazooks  and  Beethoven”,  Mr.  J.  R.  Poteat, 
Vice  President  of  the  Louisville  Philharmonic 
Society  and  a  division  manager  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  plant  of  CJeneral  Electric  Corporation, 
was  guest  speaker  for  the  Saturday  night 
convention  banquet. 

Ralph  Black,  manager  of  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony,  was  banquet  toastmaster. 


Nashville,  Tennessee, 
Chosen  for 
1958  Convention 

The  Nashville  Symphony  Orchestra  (Tenn.) 
will  be  host  to  the  1958  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  Convention,  Musicians’ 
Workshop,  and  Conference  of  Arts  Councils, 
it  was  announced  by  Convention  Site  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  Harold  Kendrick  at  the 
League  annual  business  meeting  in  Sioux 
City.  Date  of  the  1958  convention  will  be 
June  12-14. 

Selection  of  the  convention  site  is  made  by 
a  Board-appointed  committee  which  visits  all 
cities  issuing  invitations  to  the  convention  and 
recommends  to  the  ASOL  Board  that  city 
which  has  the  most  suitable  facilities  for  the 
convention.  In  former  years,  the  convention 
city  was  chosen  by  the  votes  of  member 
orchestras. 

The  Southwest  area  of  the  United  States 
was  selected  for  the  1959  convention.  In  early 
fall  the  League  office  will  issue  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  presenting  convention  invitations  to 
affiliated  orchestras  in  the  designated  area. 
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“Dare  to  dream  of  big  things;  dare  to 
develop  bold  ideas,  then  set  about  methodi¬ 
cally  and  in  an  orderly  manner  to  find  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  ways  whereby  these  big  things 
can  come  into  being  for  the  enrichment  of 
future  generations,”  was  the  advice  given  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  DeHaan,  Founder  of  the  Sioux 
City  Symphony  Fovmdation,  to  those  who  at¬ 
tended  the  opening  session  of  the  ASOL  Sioux 
City  convention. 

In  his  keynote  address  “Man’s  Responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  Arts,”  Mr.  DeHaan  used  his  own 
biography  to  present  in  a  dramatic  and  mov¬ 
ing  manner  ^e  changes  in  man’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  arts  and  his  fellow  men  during 
his  life  time  of  seventy-three  years. 

Mr.  DeHaan  recounted  that  his  grandpar¬ 
ents  came  to  America  from  Holland  in  search 
of  a  richer  life.  His  father  was  born  in  this 
country,  but  he  could  neither  read  nor  write 
because  there  were  no  school  facilities  in  rural 
Iowa  at  that  time.  His  father  earned  a  dollar 
a  day,  and  the  only  institution  which  could 
be  considered  a  cultural  influence  in  that 
rural  area  at  that  time  was  the  village  band. 

During  his  young  boyhood,  continued  Mr. 
DeHaan,  his  weekly  allowance  was  five  cents 
and  most  of  this  munificent  sum  was  spent 
for  chocolates  which  he  shared  with  his  girl 
as  he  walked  her  home  on  Saturday  night. 

The  college  in  his  home  town  had  a  total 
enrollment  of  fifty,  but  on  the  faculty  was 
one  teacher  who  instilled  in  the  yoimg  lad 
a  desire  for  something  greater  than  he  could 
experience  by  limiting  his  life  to  that  small 
town.  By  working  at  five  cents  an  hour  and 
often  as  long  as  thirteen  hours  a  day,  he  was 
able  to  save  $156  by  the  end  of  his  local  col¬ 
lege  years. 

At  Grinnell  College,  where  he  went  for 
further  study  and  for  the  first  time  came  into 
real  contact  with  the  arts,  he  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  weekly  vesper  services  in 
which  great  music  was  sung. 

From  Grinnell  he  went  to  Oberlin  College 
(Ohio),  and  there  he  found  still  wider  hori¬ 
zons  Uirough  constant  contacts  with  the  arts. 

Later  it  was  possible  for  him  to  study  and 
travel  widely  throughout  the  world.  Each 
new  experience  with  the  arts  enriched  his 
life,  and  this  enjoyment  and  benefit,  he 
pointed  out,  were  possible  only  because  many 
men  before  him  had  encouraged  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  arts  of  their  time. 

“Stay  in  the  presence  of  the  best,  and  the 
best  will  get  you,”  is  a  precept  which  becomes 
increasingly  true  as  a  person  grows  older, 
emphasized  the  founder  of  a  Sioux  City  fund 
for  an  arts  center  which  is  envisioned  as  a 
great  center  for  all  the  arts  in  the  Siouxland. 

Describing  the  great  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  wealth  in  this  coimtry,  Mr.  DeHaan 
contrasted  the  present  sense  of  responsibility 
held  by  men  of  wealth  with  the  “public  be 
damned”  attitude  of  tycoons  and  capitalists 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

As  a  man  faces  death,  he  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  concerned  with  the  answer  to: 
what  shall  I  do  with  great  wealth  since  it 
must  all  be  left  here? 

Mr.  DeHaan  spoke  of  the  great  bequest 
of  the  National  Art  Gallery  made  by  Uie 
late  Andrew  Mellon,  and  the  thousands  of 
Carnegie  Libraries  established  by  funds  con¬ 
tribute  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 


“Great  works — great  paintings,  great  music, 
great  pieces  of  art  are  the  only  things  which 
really  endure  out  of  a  social  order,  and  the 
reason  they  endure  is  that  they  embody  the 
essence  of  life,”  stated  Mr.  DeHaan  who  went 
on  to  contrast  the  durable  qualities  of  the 
Carnegie  libraries  with  the  hundreds  of  empty 
castles  in  Europe  which  had  only  selfish 
uses. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  in  life  is  the 
development  of  personality,  said  Mr.  DeHaan 
Institutions  are  necessary  for  permitting  the 
full  development  of  personalities;  therefore,  as 
each  person  contributes  as  he  is  able  to  the  en¬ 
richment  of  our  public  institutions — symphony 
orchestras,  art  institutes,  libraries,  etc. 
having  a  guiding  hand  in  further  enrich^^R 
of  the  personalities  of  others.  These  in^Rlu 
tions  are  developed  for  the  enrichment  of  all 
— not  a  chosen  few.  Elach  person  should  avail 
himself  of  the  opportimities  of  enrichment 
of  his  own  soul  and  his  total  personality 
through  contacts  with  the  arts  represented  in 
all  the  institutions  about  him. 

“The  true  value  of  money  is  its  use  in  a 
man’s  spiritual  growth”,  re-emphasized  Mr. 
DeHaan.  “I  believe  there  is  great  spiritual 
value  in  the  arts  and  they  are  a  part  of  God’s 
plan  for  the  world.  Man’s  responsibility  to 
support  the  arts  is  a  responsibility  of  all  of 
us.  Money  follows  ideas,  and  so  it  is  that 
some  people  can  contribute  other  ideas;  others 
can  contribute  time  and  effort;  others  can 
contribute  money.  Each  contribution  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  development  of  our  artistic  in¬ 
stitutions.  Each  individual  has  a  soul,  and  a 
city  becomes  the  sum  of  all  those  souls.  A 
city  can  be  anything  its  people  wish  it  to  be, 
and  it  is  through  Uie  arts  that  the  majes^ 
of  the  human  soul  is  proclaimed.” 

“Those  cities  which  aspire  to  be  a  ‘grlHff 
city’  might  do  well  to  pause  and  consider 
‘Greater  in  what?’,”  T:oncluded  Mr.  DeHaan. 
“Dream  big  dreams;  develop  bold  ideas  for 
the  enrichment  of  futime  generations.” 


SIOUX  CITY  MAYOR  GREETS 
ASOL  CONVENTION  DELEGATES 

In  his  greetings  on  behalf  of  the  City  of 
Sioux  City  to  the  delegates  to  the  1957  ASOL 
Convention,  Mayor  George  Young  said,  in 
part,  “In  my  experience  in  city  government, 
the  volimteers  are  the  most  important  people. 
These  individuals,  willing  to  give  their  time, 
their  talent,  and  their  judgment  volimtarily 
in  order  to  have  a  better  city  in  which  to 
live,  are  the  very  persons  who  bulwark  our 
formal  governmental  procedures.” 

Of  his  experience  in  Sioux  City,  he  said, 
“.  .  .  the  people  who  have  given  leadership  in 
the  development  of  our  Sioux  City  Symphony 
also  are  the  people  who  have  worked  hard 
and  diligently  in  most  every  other  phase  of 
community  life.  .  .  .  Increasingly,  we  learn 
that  the  development  of  our  cultural  life  is 
of  vital  significance  to  all  segments  of  the 
life  of  a  city,  and  therefore  we  are  very 
grateful  ...  to  those  people  who  have  seen 
to  it  that  our  city  has  a  symphony  orchestra 
of  which  we  are  proud.” 
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1957-58  LEAGUE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  ATTEND  CONVENTION 

Standing:  (I.  to  r.)  Gibson  Morrissey,  Conductor,  Roanoke  Symphony;  Charles  Gigante, 
Conductor,  Tri-City  Symphony,  Davenport;  Rhodes  Lewis,  Conductor,  Grande  Ronde  Sym¬ 
phony;  Walter  Charles,  Conductor,  Abilene  Symphony;  Uel  C.  Ramey,  President,  Wichita 
Sw|uhony;  Mrs.  Albert  Olson,  Representative  of  Board  and  Womens  Committees  of  the  Am- 
I^^B  Symphony  and  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic;  Iden  Kemey,  President,  Norwalk  Symphony; 
^m  Watrous,  Manager,  Dallas  Symphony;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member,  Nashville 
Symphony;  Kermit  Hansen,  President,  Omaha  Symphony;  Douglas  Richards,  Manager,  Beau¬ 
mont  Symphony;  Frederick  Lowry,  Manager,  Tucson  Symphony;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Board 
Member,  Sioux  City  Symphony;  Harry  Levenson,  Conductor,  Worcester  Symphony. 

Seated:  George  Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy  Symphony;  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer;  John  Edwards,  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  League 
President;  Ralph  Black,  Manager,  National  Symphony;  Richard  H.  Wangerin,  Manager,  Louis¬ 
ville  Orchestra. 

Also  attending  the  Convention,  but  not  present  for  the  picture  was  Harold  Scott,  Conductor, 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony. 


Symphony  Orchestra  and 
The  Music  Performance 
Trust  Fund 

Samuel  B.  Rosenbaum,  Trustee 
Music  Performance  Trust  Fund 

^^onvention  Opening  Session,  June  13 

^Hfa  growing  number  of  communities  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada  so-called 
civic  symphony  orchestras  are  being  started 
and  maintained.  These  are  groups  in  which 
there  is  a  core  of  experienced  players,  who 
are  practically  always  union  members,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  larger  number  of  players  who 
play  more  for  the  love  of  music  than  with  the 
idea  of  earning  money  with  it.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  they  play  only  for  the  fun  of  it,  and 
even  chip  in  the  small  funds  necessary  tc 
pay  the  professionals  and  other  expenses  of 
meeting  together.  As  they  progress,  they 
begin  to  schedule  a  few  concerts  their  friends 
and  others  can  hear,  and  some  reach  the  point 
where  they  can  even  charge  admission  to  a 
concert  or  two  to  raise  funds  for  their  main¬ 
tenance.  Eventually  they  stimulate  a  love  of 
music  in  the  community  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  increase  the  number  of  paid  perform¬ 
ers  and  to  establish  a  season  of  public  per¬ 
formances.  The  growth  of  this  movement  in 
the  past  dozen  years  or  so  has  been  con¬ 
spicuous;  it  is  probably  caused  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  improvement  in  the  teaching  of 
music  in  the  schools,  the  growing  interest  in 
better  music  on  radio,  television  and  records, 
and  the  tours  of  the  well-established  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras.  At  present  the  total  amount 
of  paid  employment  these  civic  orchestras 
give  is  nominal,  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of 
the  labor  force  engaged,  but  it  is  a  cultural 
activity  that  should  be  encouraged. 

Here  the  Trustee  has  been  able  to  make 
some  contribution.  In  a  growing  number  of 


places,  the  Trustee  has  been  able  to  encour¬ 
age  the  local  civic  symphony  by  offering  pay¬ 
ment  at  union  rates  to  the  non-imion  per¬ 
formers  who  participate  in  some  of  the 
concerts  which  are  open  without  any  admis¬ 
sion  charge,  usually  for  educational  demon¬ 
strations  in  public  schools.  In  many  instances, 
the  Trustee  is  aware  that  the  performers  turn 
around  and  give  these  payments  to  their  or¬ 
chestra’s  maintenance  fund,  and  in  this  way  the 
survival  of  the  civic  symphony  is  aided.  Even 
where  they  do  not,  the  interest  of  the  non- 
professionals  is  encouraged  so  that  the  good 
work  will  continue.  Usually,  in  these  in¬ 
stances,  the  imion  Local,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Trustee,  recommends  payment  by  the 
Trustee  to  the  union  performers  at  the  same 
performance,  so  that  the  civic  group  has  the 
added  help  of  being  relieved  of  such  cost. 

In  my  Fifteenth  Semi-Annual  Report  I 
publish^  a  list  of  37  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  in  which  the  Trust  Funds  helped  civic 
symphony  concerts  by  the  expenditure  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $26,000  in  the  fi^al  year  ending 
30  June  1956  for  payments  to  non-union 
performers  at  local  imion  scales,  as  required 
by  the  Trust  Agreements. 

In  the  fiscal  year  expiring  30  June  1957  I 
have  so  far  expended  approximately  $200,000 
for  payments  to  performers,  both  union  and 
non-union,  in  symphony  concerts  in  100  cities 
all  over  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  which  comply 
with  the  Trust  Agreements  in  that  no  admis¬ 
sion  is  charged  and  they  render  a  public 
service  with  music  of  educational  or  cultural 
value. 

This  service  to  the  public  by  the  Trust 
Funds  is  increasing  each  year,  as  part  of  the 
operation  in  which,  during  the  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  1  July  1957  the  Trustee  will  expend 
approximately  $4,500,000  to  give  the  public 
free  music  of  every  type,  popular  and  cul¬ 
tural,  all  over  the  Unit^  States  and  Canada. 
The  funds  are  supplied  by  the  producers  of 
phonograph  records  and  of  television  film, 
under  their  Agreements  with  the  Union,  but 
they  are  administered  by  an  independent 
Trustee  named  by  the  producers. 


1957-58  League  Officers 
And  Baard  af  Directars 

John  Edwards,  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
League  for  the  third  successive  year,  and  the 
following  persons  were  re-elected  to  their 
respective  positions:  Vice-Presidents:  Ralph 
Black,  Manager,  National  Symphony;  George 
Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy  Symphony;  Mrs. 
Fred  Lazarus  III,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati 
Symphony;  Harold  Scott,  Conductor,  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Symphony,  Calif.;  Richard 
Wangerin,  Manager,  Louisville  Orchestra; 
Executive  Secretary -Treasurer:  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Thompson. 

League  elections  to  the  board  of  directors 
develop  serially — at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
League  held  during  the  National  Convention, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Conference  held  in  California  shortly  after 
the  convention. 

The  following  board  members  were  elected 
for  three  year  terms  at  the  Convention  an¬ 
nual  meeting:  Kermit  Hansen,  President, 
Omaha  Symphony;  Harry  Levenson,  Con¬ 
ductor,  Worcester  Orchestra,  Mass.;  Frederick 
Lowry,  Manager,  Tucson  Symphony;  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member,  Nashville 
Symphony;  Uel  C.  Ramey,  President,  Wichita 
Symphony. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  for  three  year  terms 
were  Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Board  Member, 
Sioux  City  Symphony;  Harold  Kendrick, 
Manager,  New  Haven  Symphony;  Mrs.  Fred 
Lazarus  III,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony. 

The  Western  Conference  elected  Haig 
Yaghjian,  Conductor,  Fresno  Philharmonic 
and  re-elected  Stanley  Cummings,  Board 
Member,  Monterey  County  Symphony;  and 
Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor  Pasadena  Sym¬ 
phony,  all  for  one  year  terms. 

Retiring  members  of  the  board  who  com¬ 
pleted  their  terms  of  office  in  June  1957 
are:  Richard  Alvey,  former  Manager,  Kings¬ 
port  Symphony;  Mrs.  Sheldon  Branden- 
burger.  Board  Member,  Sacramento  Philhar¬ 
monic;  C.  M.  Carroll,  Manager,  Jacksonville 
Symphony,  Florida;  M.  M.  Dillon,  board  mem¬ 
ber,  London  Symphony,  Ontario;  Carl  Anton 
Wirth,  Conductor,  Rochester  Community  Or¬ 
chestra,  New  York. 

(See  page  2  for  full  listing  of  names  and 
address  of  the  board  members;  picture, 
page  3.) 

Callage  Orchestra 
Sessian  With  Campasers 

Chairman: 

Dr.  Leon  Stein,  Composer;  Director,  Gra¬ 
duate  Division,  DePaul  University; 
Conductor,  Community  Symphony  of 
Chicago. 

Conductors  of  college  orchestras  meeting 
with  convention  guest  composers  discussed 
many  of  the  problems  encountered  by  con¬ 
ductors  of  college  orchestras. 

Dr.  Stein,  chairman  of  the  session,  and 
other  conductors  discussed  the  problems  of 
credit  and  non-credit,  incentive  for  playing, 
repertoire,  and  rehearsal  attendance,  and  the 
session  made  some  recommendations: 

(1)  That  publishers  having  material  on 
rental  be  requested  to  extend  the  usual  rental 
period  of  one  month  to  two  months  without 
increasing  the  rental  fee. 

(2)  That  a  plan  for  group  commissioning 
be  explored. 

(3)  That  conductors  have  convention  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  tapes  and/or  records  of  set 
programs  which  might  be  of  interest  to  them 
for  their  orchestras.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  scores  of  the  works  presented  on  the 
recorded  program  be  available  for  study  at 
the  same  time. 
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Symphony  Women ’s  Associations 


Student  Awards  and 
Scholarship  Plans 

Chairman: 

Mrs.  James  L.  White,  President  Roa¬ 
noke  Symphony  Women’s  Auxiliary 
Speakers: 

Mrs.  Earl  Bohachek,  Dayton  Philhar¬ 
monic  Womens  Association 
Mr.  Jack  M.  Rorimer,  Manager,  Florida 
West  Coast  Symphony,  Sarasota 
Mr.  John  Edwards,  Manager,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony 

Mrs.  Maurtiz  Nelson,  Duluth  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee 

Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  President, 
Phoenix  Symphony  Guild 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Austinson,  President,  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony  Guild  of  Sioux  Falls 
Mrs.  Howard  Menne,  President,  Wich¬ 
ita  Women’s  Association 
Mr.  Clinton  Norton,  Manager,  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dayton  Philharmonic  Awards 

The  Dayton  Philharmonic  conducts  a  stu¬ 
dent  scholarship  contest  each  season  which  is 
directed  to  eighth  and  ninth  grade  students. 
One  thousand  dollars  in  prizes  is  awarded  for 
study  of  orchestral  instruments. 

School  officials  cooperate  in  the  plan  to 
encourage  the  study  of  stringed  instruments, 
and  application  blanks  are  handled  by  school 
supervisors.  During  the  season  just  con¬ 
cluded,  there  were  twenty-nine  applicants  for 
the  contest  compared  with  only  fourteen  the 
previous  year.  This  year’s  eight  finalists  were 
judged  by  an  outstanding  out-of-town  musi¬ 
cian.  Eight  awards  are  made — two  for  strings, 
two  woodwind,  two  brass,  and  one  percussion. 
Winners  also  receive  a  symphony  season 
ticket  and  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
orchestra  dress  rehearsals.  They,  in  turn,  play 
for  special  Women’s  Association  events— one 
group  played  for  the  fall  tea  last  year  and 
another  played  for  the  spring  meeting. 

The  Women’s  Association  raised  $9,000  for 
the  scholarship  program  last  year  from  a 
fashion  show  and  chances  on  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lar  wardrobe  donated  by  a  Dayton  store. 

Future  plans  for  the  scholarship  program 
include  sending  pupils  to  the  Cincinnati  Con¬ 
servatory  or  a  music  camp,  and  $100  a  year 
for  a  student’s  lessons  from  a  private  teacher. 

Florida  West  Coast  Symphony  (Sarasota, 
Venice,  and  Bradenton). 

Many  retired  professional  musicians  live  in 
the  three  community  area  and  play  in  the 
Florida  West  Coast  Symphony,  and  many 
young  musicians  are  being  encouraged  to  play 
in  the  orchestra  through  free  lessons  given 


Mrs.  Leo  Pflauin  (fifth 
from  left),  official  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  League  Con¬ 
vention  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Women’s 
Committees  of  Major 
Symphony  Orchestras 
and  former  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  Women’s 
Association  luncheon  at 
the  ^lux  City  Conven¬ 
tion.  Seated  on  Mrs. 
Pfiaum’s  right  is  Lunch¬ 
eon  Chairman  Mrs.  Fitz- 

ferald  Parker,  Nashville 
y  m  p  h  o  n  y  Women’s 
Guild.  Next  to  Mrs. 
Parker  is  Mrs.  Leta  M. 
Snow,  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Founder  of  the 
League.  At  Mrs.  Snow’s 
right  is  John  S.  Ed¬ 
wards,  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 
and  President  of  the 
League. 

to  talented  youngsters  by  the  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers.  The  students  receiving  free  lessons  are 
recommended  by  their  school  teachers,  and 
there  are  usually  five  to  eight  young  musi¬ 
cians  in  the  orchestra. 

The  orchestra  has  set  up  a  scholarship  foim- 
dation  with  an  initial  fund  of  $1,800,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  as  the  fund  grows,  the  interest 
from  the  fund  will  support  the  scholarship 
program.  Funds  are  being  raised  through  re¬ 
citals,  special  concerts,  and  luncheons. 

Awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of:  a  sincere 
interest  in  music,  musical  talent,  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  and  helpfulness,  and  continued  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  symphony  orchestra.  Awards  are: 
$150,  $100,  $75,  and  $50. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 

The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  has  two  types  of 
operation  for  young  people  —  a  Symphony 
Junior  of  ninety  students  and  a  “Guest  Chair” 
plan. 

The  members  of  Symphony  Junior  are  se¬ 
lected  by  auditions  and  rehearse  for  a  month 
and  a  half  in  chair-to-chair  positions  with 
regular  orchestra  musicians  imder  the  As¬ 
sistant  Conductor.  A  Pittsburgh  school  do¬ 
nates  the  rehearsal  hall,  and  student  soloists 
are  presented  at  the  concert  given  by  the 
Symphony  Junior. 

The  “Guest  Chair”  plan  gives  honor  and 
recognition  to  the  student  writing  the  best 
composition  on  a  subject  selected  by  a  special 
committee.  The  student  writing  the  winning 
essay  is  interviewed  at  the  concert.  The  win¬ 
ning  essay  is  read,  and  he  sits  in  an  elaborate 
“guest  chair”  near  the  conductor  at  the  con¬ 
cert. 

Other  students  doing  outstanding  school 
work  are  given  symphony  concert  tickets,  and 
many  of  these  students  bring  their  families 
to  the  concert. 

The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  also  gives  a 
grant  of  $100  for  study  at  a  summer  day  camp 
operated  by  members  of  the  orchestra.  Stu¬ 
dents  eligible  for  the  award  are  chosen  by 
the  camp  faculty. 

Duluth  Symphony  Orchestra 
An  award  of  $100  is  made  to  a  student  for 
further  study  in  music.  The  prize-winner  also 
receives  a  small  remuneration  for  playing  in 
the  symphony. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  three  annual 
awards. 

Duluth  also  maintains  a  Junior  Symphony 
of  eighty  high  school  students  conducted  by 
Hermann  Herz,  conductor  of  the  Duluth  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  regular  concerts  for  students  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  are  offered. 


Phoenix  Symphony 

Four  organizations  contribute  to  the  schol¬ 
arship  fund  and  to  two  full  summer  music 
camp  scholarships. 

The  Symphonette,  composed  of  children  in 
the  fourth  to  eighth  grade,  operates  on  a  bud¬ 
get  of  $750.  The  Phoenix  Symphony  second 
chair  violinist  conducts  the  orchestra  which 
rehearses  once  a  week  and  gives  free  concerts. 
One  $70  and  one  $30  scholarships  are  given. 

The  Phoenix  Youth  Orchestra,  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  high  school  and  college  age,  operates 
on  an  annual  budget  of  $900.  Scholarships 
are:  two  $35  awards  for  summer  camp,  one 
full  grant  of  $70  for  music  fees  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  and  one  full  music  schol¬ 
arship  of  $70  to  Flagstaff  State  College.  Al¬ 
ternates  are  also  selected. 

Another  division  of  awards  is  $1,000  and 
$1,500  orchestra  aid.  These  awards  are  n^-- 
changeable,  and  the  aid  to  an  orchestra 
ber  which  often  helps  the  orchestra 
needed  playing  personnel  remains  confiden¬ 
tial. 

Augustana  Town  and  Gown  Symphony  (Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.) 

The  Augustana  Town  and  Gown  Symphony 
conducts  a  biennial  Talent  Search  which  cov¬ 
ers  a  five  state  area.  Young  contestants  be¬ 
tween  the  ager  of  sixteen  to  twenty-two  pre¬ 
sent  a  twenty-nunute  program  and  play  a 
major  work  from  memory.  An  entry  fee  of 
$5.00  must  accompany  the  contest  application. 

First  prize  of  $100  and  an  appearance  with 
the  orchestra  is  awarded  the  contest  winner, 
and  the  second  prize  winner  receives  $50  and 
an  appearance  at  a  symphony  guild  function. 

Three  years  ago  the  first  contest  first-prize 
winner  also  won  the  Miss  America  talent 
division  contest.  During  the  past  season  a 
second  and  third  prize  of  $25  were  added. 

Wichita  Symphony 

The  Wichita  Women’s  Association  spoi^^s 
educational  TV  film  programs  over  local^A- 
tions  for  thirteen  weeks  during  the  suin^Pr 
each  Wednesday  from  6  until  6:30.  The  films 
feature  outstanding  musical  groups  such  as 
the  Juilliard  Quartet  and  the  New  York  Per¬ 
cussion  Trio. 

The  first  five  programs  introduce  orches¬ 
tral  instruments  followed  by  history  of  the 
instruments  and  musical  interpretation.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  program  and  resumes  are 
sent  to  the  homes  by  the  music  department 
of  the  Wichita  schools.  Cost  of  the  programs 
is  $400. 

The  Wichita  Women’s  Association  also 
grants  scholarships  totalling  $800  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wichita  for  financial  aid  to  music 
students  during  the  school  year.  The  scholar¬ 
ships  are  administered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  University 
and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

During  1956-57,  grants  were  given  to  two 
cellists,  two  violinists,  and  a  trumpet  player 
who  presented  a  short  musical  program  at 
one  of  the  regular  Symphony  Previews. 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony  Orchestra 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  Wichita  Falls 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  given  “Wallace 
Awards”  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Wallace.  Awards 
totalling  $1,000  are  given  to  students  in  voice, 
piano,  and  violin  alternately. 

The  first  prize  winner  receives  $350  and  a 
guest  appearance  with  the  orchestra.  An  ap¬ 
pearance  with  the  orchestra  at  a  children’s 
concert  and  $250  is  second  prize,  and  four 
awards  of  semester  fees  at  the  imiversity  or 
private  lessons  are  also  given.  The  instru¬ 
mental  winners  attend  all  rehearsals  and  play 
in  the  orchestra. 
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Fund  Raising  Projects 

1.  Symphony  Bolls 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Reported  by  John  S.  Edwards,  Manager 
Here,  glamor  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  event  should  feature  top-notch  dance 
music,  the  symphony  orchestra,  a  raffle,  and, 
possibly,  a  waltz  competition.  A  buffet  supper 
is  definitely  in  order.  Pittsburgh’s  admission 
charge  is  $40.00  per  couple. 

Phoenix  Symphony 
Reported  by  Mrs.  G.  R.  Herberger, 
President,  Women’s  Guild 
Phoenix  Symphony  members  were  re¬ 
warded  with  a  net  of  $17,000  for  their  efforts 
in  putting  on  their  last  Symphony  Ball.  Addi¬ 
tional  interest  and  fimds  were  obtained  by 
having  the  “King  of  the  Ball”  select  the 
costumes  to  be  worn  by  the  cigarette  girls 
(elaborate  costiunes  are  different  each  year), 
b^klling  photographs  for  two  dollars  (5(>c 
and  by  raffling  a  Cadillac  at  $100  per 

ticKet. 


Savannah  Symphony 

Reported  by  C.  M.  Carroll,  Mgr.,  Jacksonville 
Symphony;  Formerly,  Maanger, 
Savannah  Symphony 

The  Savannah  Symphony  has  scaled  its 
ticket  prices  to  fit  the  ages  of  its  patrons. 
Adults  are  admitted  at  $25.00  per  couple  and 
young  i^ple  are  charged.  $15.00.  A  buffet 
supper  is  served  late  in  the  evening  and  a 
floor  show  utilizing  local  talent  is  provided. 
For  added  glamour,  a  point  is  made  of  en¬ 
gaging  a  non-local  dance  band  for  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

2.  Concession  Booth  at  Fair 

Reported  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Brownlee,  President, 
Women’s  Guild,  Abilene  Symphony 

The  Abilene  group  had  one  of  many  food 
at  the  week-long  West  Texas  Fair  last 
Sales  of  hamburgers,  beverages,  and 
desserts,  alone,  brought  a  gross  profit  of  $2000 
and  a  net  of  $1500.  Elquipment  was  borrowed 
from  a  local  restauranteur  and  the  booth  rent 
was  $100. 

3.  Travel  Programs 

Reported  by  Mrs.  N.  J.  Zink,  Women’s 
Committee,  Springfield  Symphony, 

Ohio 

Each  program  is  limited  to  two  hours  dura¬ 
tion  and  two  people  who  have  taken  films  of 
a  recent  trip  make  comments  and  show  their 
photographic  ‘log’.  Tickets  are  sold  for  $1.00 
and  a  door  prize,  donated  by  the  Women’s 
Committee,  is  given. 

4.  Program  Advertising 

Reported  by  Mrs.  Dale  Stevens,  Tri-City 
Symphony,  Davenport,  Iowa 

The  Tri-City  Symphony  earned  $3500  on 
program  advertising  last  season  and  advises 
other  organizations  to  plan  for  about  40  to  50 
pages  for  their  programs  with  a  ratio  between 
advertisements  and  program  material  of 
about  4  to  1.  3800  programs  were  printed  for 
each  of  five  double  concerts. 

5.  Attic  Fair 

Reported  by  Mrs.  W,  R.  Schwartz,  Jr., 
Women’s  Conunittee,  Roanoke 
Symphony 

This  project  is  a  nunmage  sale  without  the 
rummage  sale  ‘atmosphere’.  Hundreds  of 
housewives  in  Roanoke  were  asked  to  help 


by  sending  in  their  unwanted  attic  “loot”. 
Only  articles  in  good  condition  were  offered 
for  sale,  and  antiques  were  accimately  priced. 
Timing  is  most  important.  The  fair  should  be 
held  well  in  advance  of  fall  or  spring  house¬ 
cleaning.  This  one  netted  $1700  for  Roanoke. 

6.  Kitchen  Tours 

Reported  by  Clinton  Norton,  Manager 
Columbus  Symphony,  Ohio  formerly 
Manager,  Wichita  F^ls  Symphony 

This  popular  project  involves  the  selection 
of  ten  to  twelve  homes  having  outstanding 
kitchens.  At  each  home,  baked  goods,  usually 
the  ‘specialty’  of  the  woman-of-the-house, 
are  sold  to  the  participants  of  the  tour.  A 
brochure  on  this  subject  is  available  from 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Olson,  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra,  51  Elthan  Drive,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

7.  Building  Project 

Reported  by  J.  M.  Rorimer,  Manager 
Florida  West  Coast  Symphony 

$25,000  in  cash  and  pledges  were  raised 
through  a  joint  effort  by  the  entire  orchestra 
organization.  The  project  was  completed  and 
the  building  was  up  (on  land  provided  by  the 
City  of  Sarasota)  within  a  year.  The  building 
features  a  rehearsal  hall  which  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  an  auditorium  seating  240  with  a 
Tudor-type  stage.  Other  features  are  a 
library,  offices  and  rest-rooms. 

8.  Street  Fair 

Reported  by  Mrs.  Bume  Nugent,  President, 
Women’s  Committee,  Cedar  Rapids  Symphony 

This  colorful  and  often  exciting  project  can 
be  held  successfully  either  indoors  or  out¬ 
doors — the  latter,  of  course,  being  preferable, 
weather  permitting.  Plans  should  begin  eight 
to  ten  months  in  advance.  Lists  of  types  of 
booths  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mrs. 
John  Fortune,  1924  First  Avenue,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 


"The  Conductor's  Wife- 
Seen,  But  Seldom  Heard" 

Convention  Session 
Mrs.  Richard  L.  Morse,  Chairman 
Southeast  Iowa  Symphony 
Burlington,  Iowa 

The  role  of  the  conductor’s  wife  in  the 
community  was  discussed  by  the  wives  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  Sioux  City  convention. 

The  “do’s”  and  “don’ts”  in  common  prob¬ 
lems  were  the  subject  of  the  informal  discus¬ 
sion,  and  some  general  conclusions  were 
reached: 

The  wife  of  the  conductor  should  act  as  a 
liaison  person  between  orchestra  and  com- 
mimity,  but  she  should  never  be  expected 
to  shoulder  management  jobs. 

She  may  be  a  member  of  the  orchestra,  but 
she  should  never  be  involved  in  disagree¬ 
ments  or  disputes  within  the  ranks  of  orches¬ 
tra  personnel. 

The  role  of  the  conductor’s  wife  calls  for 
great  tact,  diplomacy,  and  self-effacement. 
She  may  have  to  act  as  a  buffer,  interpreter, 
and  aide-de-camp;  she  should  be  seen  but 
seldom  heard.  She  must  entertain  graciously, 
be  equally  charming  to  all  people,  and  keep 
her  personal  opinions  to  herself. 

The  “role”  is  not  a  coveted  one,  the  wives 
agreed,  but  none  would  demand  “re-casting”. 


Sioux  City  Smphony  Excels 
As  Convention  Host 

The  Sioux  City  Symphony  Association,  its 
orchestra,  its  board,  its  women’s  association, 
its  home  community  and  its  convention  head¬ 
quarters  hotel  —  The  Sheraton  Martin  —  are 
responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  outstand¬ 
ing  success  of  the  1957  League  National  Con¬ 
vention. 

Frankly,  the  League  has  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it  before  and  Sioux  City  has  given 
Nashville  and  all  the  League  convention  cities 
of  future  years  a  heady  challenge. 

Careful  advance  planning,  minute  atten¬ 
tion  to  each  and  every  convention  detail,  ex¬ 
cellent  organization  with  effective  follow 
through  and  follow  up,  corps  of  workers  — 
all  of  this  was  headed  by  the  hands,  heads 
and  hearts  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham  and  Mr.  D. 
D.  Sullivan,  former  presidents  of  the  Sioux 
City  Symphony  Association.  But,  probably 
the  factor  most  evident  and  most  enjoyed  by 
all  convention  guests  was  the  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  whole  community  seemed 
really  to  welcome  the  convention  and  to  be 
proud  that  such  a  large  and  distinguished 
segment  of  the  music  world  was  visiting 
their  home  city. 

The  Sioux  City  people  organized  a  parallel 
committee  for  each  of  the  national  com¬ 
mittees  at  work  on  the  convention  so  that 
each  national  committee  chairman  found  a 
local  counterpart  ready  to  help  in  every  way 
possible.  Elarly  in  the  convention  week,  a 
luncheon  meeting  was  called  of  all  local 
chairmen.  Without  exception  and  v'ith  the 
utmost  calm  and  casualness,  every  chairman 
reported  that  his  or  her  task  was  completed 
and  “everything  is  under  control”.  (And,  it 
proved  to  be  exactly  so.) 

Arrangements,  for  instance,  had  been  made 
for  a  representative  of  each  section  of  the 
orchestra  to  act  as  individual  official  hosts  for 
the  Musicians  Workshop  instructors.  Richard 
Anshutz,  Sioux  City  tympanist,  met  Saul 
Goodman,  New  York  Philharmonic  tympanist 
and  workshop  instructor,  at  the  plane,  chauf- 
fered  for  him  during  his  three  day  stay,  etc. 
In  like  manner,  the  other  instructors  were 
each  guided  by  Sioux  City  musicians. 

Pages — Sioux  City  teen  agers — were  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times  to  nm  errands  for  the  con¬ 
vention  staff;  the  information  desk  was  staffed 
at  all  times  by  members  of  the  orchestra 
board  and  women’s  association;  decorations 
for  the  luncheons  and  banquet  appeared  as  if 
by  magic;  the  workshop  rehearsal  rooms  were 
all  ready;  signs  and  maps  were  prepared  to 
help  direct  people  to  the  proper  locations. 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Pennella,  General  Manager 
of  the  Sheraton-Martin  Hotel,  and  his  assist¬ 
ant  were  literally  every  place  at  once — check¬ 
ing  the  set-up  for  each  convention  session; 
checking  the  elevator  service;  checking  the 
dining  room  and  coffee  shop  service;  mean¬ 
while  dreaming  up  new  ideas  hourly  for 
making  the  convention  social  occasions 
especially  gala  events. 

Not  only  did  the  Sioux  City  folks  work  for 
and  at  the  convention  —  they  attended  it  in 
large  numbers  and  report  that  they  really  feel 
the  Sioux  City  Symphony  and  related  arts 
activities  have  received  a  new  impetus  and  a 
new  depth  because  of  the  League  Convention. 

To  all  of  Sioux  City  and  especially  its  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  —  the  League  says  — 
“Thank  you.  You  did  a  wonderful  job!” 


Fifth  Annual  Musicians  Workshop  — 


FANTASTIC  FUGVE  FOR  FIVE  FAGOTTI 


EXPERT  EXPLAINS  EXPRESSIVE  EXPLOSION 


Instructor:  Sol  Schoenbach,  Principal  Bassoon, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 


Instructor:  Saul  Goodman,  Tympani-Percussion, 
New  York  Philharmonic 


TUTOR  TOOTS  TO  TUBA  TOOTERS 


Instructor:  William  Bell,  Tuba,  New  York  Philharmonic 


Musicians  Workshop  Has 
Record  Attendance 

Tootles,  booms,  basso  rumbling,  soaring  fluting,  and  sounds  of 
singing  strings  issued  from  the  Sioux  City  Municipal  Auditorium 
during  the  three  day  session  of  the  fifth  annual  Musicians  Workshop, 
presented  this  year  by  the  League  and  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  (BMI) 
during  the  twelfth  ASOL  national  convention  at  Sioux  City. 

More  than  one  hundred  fifty  musicians,  the  largest  number  in 
history,  took  advantage  of  the  distinguished  roster  of  Worl^^p 
instructors  to  polish  their  technique  and  receive  class  instrudBis 
from  principals  of  some  of  the  nation’s  finest  major  symphony  or¬ 
chestras. 

As  one  rather  frenetic  conductor  remarked  as  he  hurried  through 
the  halls  of  the  auditorium,  “Every  class  is  so  interesting  I  want  to 
hear  them  all,  but  how  can  I  be  in  fourteen  places  at  once?” 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


PERSISTENT  PRACTICE  PUTS  PURPOSE  IN 

A  SLIDE  IN  TIME  SAVES  NINE  PEDAGOGUE’S  POETIC  PRETZEL 
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YOUTH  ORCHESTRAS 


THEIR  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES,  REPERTOIRE,  SPONSOR¬ 
SHIP,  AND  MUSIC  EDUCATION  AND  YOUTH. 


Convention  Session  chairman: 

Harry  Levenson,  Conductor 
Worcester  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Worcester  Youth  Symphony. 

Speakers: 

Marvin  Rabin,  Conductor,  Central  Ken¬ 
tucky  Youth  Orchestra 
Harry  Levenson 

Mrs.  Norman  Sloan  and  Mrs.  Nelantine 
Maxwell,  Sioux  City 
Julius  Stulberg,  Western  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Composer  Guests: 

Roger  Sessions,  Halsey  Stevens,  Robert 
Ward. 

the  speakers  pointed  out  the  increasing 
^^knd  for  the  development  of  youth  orches- 
across  the  United  States.  There  are  57 
known  youth  organizations  in  this  country 
and  32  of  these  have  been  formed  in  the  last 
three  years  —  heartening  evidence  of  new 
health  in  a,  heretofore,  relatively  un-tapped 
field.  Discussion  included  every  aspect  of 
youth  orchestra  work  with  special  attention 
to  organization  and  personnel. 

Special  note  was  given  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sioux  City  Junior  League  supports 
and  actively  aids  that  city’s  youth  orchestra — 
indicating  that  lack  of  support  may  be  the 
least  of  the  worries  of  an  enthusiastic,  but 
apprehensive,  group  trying  to  initiate  a  youth 
program. 


Musicians  Workshop  Has 
Record  Attendance — 


The  necessity  of  the  cooperation  of  school 
systems  was  brought  out,  illustrating  the 
dependence  of  a  youth  orchestra  upon  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  existing  facilities.  In  the  area  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotion,  it  was  felt  that  a  youth 
orchestra  has  a  much  easier  time  than  might 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  its  ‘parent’  group. 
The  fact  that  youth  ‘sells’  is  well  known  and 
many  adult  orchestras  have  prohtted  greatly 
in  promotion  and  publicity,  as  well  as  in  the 
area  of  talent  development,  by  the  addition 
of  an  active  youth  program. 

Marked  attention  was  given  to  the  problem 
of  available  personnel  in  relation  to  reper¬ 
toire.  The  difficulty  of  preparing  interesting 
and  imaginative  programs  year  after  year 
while  battling  graduations,  ‘old  age,’  and  an 
vmpredictable  supply  of  instrumentalists  has 
caused  perennial  headaches  for  administra¬ 
tors,  conductors,  and  musicians  alike.  Good 
programming  is  essential  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  audience  and  for  development  of  the 
youthful  mvisicians;  and,  often  a  work  easily 
performed  one  year  is  totally  impossible  the 
next  because  of  an  entirely  new  orchestra 
personnel. 

Some  relief  from  the  situation  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Levenson,  who  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  comprehensive  listing  of  works  not  gen¬ 
erally  found  in  the  ‘standard  repertoire’  and 
quite  playable  with  modest  instnimentation: 

I 

BACH 

Chorale,  Prelude  &  Fugue . arranged  by  Albert 

20  Chorales  _ arranged  by  McConathy,  Morgan, 

Clarke 

16  Chorales  . .  arranged  by  Mayhew-Lake 

All  Glory  be  to  God  on  High 

(Chorale  &  Fugue)  . arranged  by  Marcelll 

Prelude'  and  Fugue  in 

D  minor  . . . . arranged  by  Demarest 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

•irkshop  instructors  were:  Violin,  Rafael 
an,  Concertmaster,  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony;  Viola,  Samuel  Lifschey  Solo  Viola 
(Elmeritus)  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  Cello, 
Lome  Munroe,  Principal  Cello,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra;  Bass,  Warren  Benfleld,  Principal 
Bass,  Chicago  Symphony;  Flute,  Albert 
Tipton,  Principal  Flute,  Detroit  Symphony; 
Oboe,  John  DeLancie,  Principal  Ob^,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra;  Clarinet,  Clark  Brody, 
Principal  Clarinet,  Chicago  Symphony;  Bas¬ 
soon,  Sol  Schoenbach ,  Principal  Bassoon, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra;  Saxaphone,  Sigurd 
Rascher,  Internationally  known  saxaphonist; 
Trumpet,  John  Ware,  Principal  Trumpet, 
New  York  Philharmonic;  Horn,  James  Cham¬ 
bers,  Principal  Horn,  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic;  Trombone,  Lewis  V.  Haney,  Trom¬ 
bonist,  New  York  Philharmonic;  Tuba, 
William  Bell,  Tuba,  New  York  Philharmonic, 
and  Tympani  -  Percussion;  Saul  Goodman; 
Principal  Tympani,  New  York  Philharmonic. 

As  a  finale  for  the  workshop,  the  musicians 
played  a  rehearsal-concert  program  conduc¬ 
ted  by  Robert  Whitney,  conductor  of  the 
Louisville  Orchestra,  and  Leo  Kucinski,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Sioux  City  Symphony. 

’The  rehearsal  program  was: 

Three  Sketches . - . Antonio  Modarelli 

Fantasia,  Chaconne,  and 

Allegro - -  - - David  Van  Vactor 

Robert  Whitney,  Conductor 

Symphony  No.  2 .  .  Sibelius 

Leo  Kucinski,  Conductor 
As  an  added  attraction  of  the  r^earsal,  the 
New  York  Brass  Ensemble  composed  of  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  brass  section  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  gave  a  short  program. 


II 


MARCHES  (Maestoso): 

Cornelius  . Mendelssohn 

Entrance  of  the  Peers  (Iotanthe)..Sullivan-Reibold 
March  of  Hommage 

(Brass  Introduction)  . Lizt-Lake 

Wedding  Procession  (Marriage  of  Figaro).  Mozart 

Coronation  March  . Meyerbeer 

March  of  the  Meistersingers  _ Wagner-Weaver 

(QUICK  MARCHES): 

Oxford  St.  BAarch  (London  Again  Suite)  ...Coates 

Pomp  and  Circumstance  .  Eigar 

Stars  and  Stripes _ .. - Sousa 

High  School  Cadets _  Sousa 

Corcoran  Cadets . Sousa 

Washington  Post  - Sousa 

March  Militaire  _ Schubert 

On  the  Mall _ _ Goldman 

Children’s  March _ Goldman 


III 

DANCES: 

Polkas 

Chit  Chat  . 

Thunder  and  Lightning  . 

Clear  Track  . . . 


Folk  Dances 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  5  . 

.3  Swedish  Folk  Dances  . 

Waltzs 

Blue  Danube 

Accelerations  .  . . 

Emperor  . 

Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods 

Gold  &  Silver  Waltzes  _ 

Waves  of  the  Danube  . . 

Sleeping  Beauty 


.  Strauss 

_ Strauss 

Strauss 


. . Brahms 

_ Miehler 


Strauss 

_ _ StAiuss 

_ Strauss 

_ _ Strauss 

_ Lehar 

_ Ivanovici 

.Tschaikowsky 


IV 


OVERTURES: 

Lustpiel  Overture  -  Keler-Bela 

Mexican  Overture _  — Isaac 

Roumanian  Overture  Isaac 

South  American  Overture . .  .  Isaac 

Oedipus  in  Colonus  .  Sacchini 

Shepherd  King . Mozart 

Lucille  Overture  Gretry 

Italians  in  Algiers . Rossini 

Overture  to  Don  Juan  . . .•...  Gluck 


V 

SUITES: 

.  Holst 

Soirees  Musicales 

.  . Rossini-Britten 

Crofe 

3  Seventeenth  Century  Dutch  Tunes _ Kindler 

.  . Bizet 

(Flute  Solo  in  Minuet) 

also  Intermezzo 

McKav 

Ballet  Parisienne  (5  movements)— .Offenbach-Isaac 

SYMPHONIES: 

Surorise  Symphony  (2-3-4  movements) . Haydn 

Unfinished  Symphony  .  Schubert 

Symphony  No.  88 

(La  Refne)  menuetto- rondo  . Haydn-Lake 

Symphonic  Miniature  . - . McKay 

Symphony  in  D  major _ Sammartini-Scarmolin 

Symphony  No.  7  in  C  major 

(1st  movement  only)  .  - Haydn 


SELECTIONS: 


VII 


Themes  from  Scheherezade . 

.  Rimsky  Korsakofl- 
Weaver 

Hansel  and  Gretel _ _ 

Humperdinck-Isaac 

VIII 

SOLO: 

Violin 

_  Winkler 

Piano 

Concertino  in  C  (Chamber  Orch.)  . Mozart 

Trumpet 

Flute 

IX 

MISCELLANEOUS : 

Arkansas  Traveller 

Czardas  ..  ~  - 

_ Monti 

Sioux  City  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra 
Gives  Rehearsal  Demonstration  For 
Convention 

Conductors:  Robert  Collins 
Carl  Mannle 

The  demonstration  program  played  by  the 
Sioux  City  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
an  afternoon  convention  session  drew  a  large 
number  of  delegates  to  the  Municiple  Audit¬ 
orium. 

Three  compositions  illustrating  the  varying 
degrees  of  orchestra  poficiency  and  achieve¬ 
ment  were  performed. 

Mozart’s  “Shepherd  King  Overture”,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Robert  Collins,  was  presented  as 
the  polished  “ready-for-performance”  work 
on  the  program,  while  “La  Folia  (Corelli- 
Sopkin),  conducted  by  Carl  Mannle,  repre¬ 
sented  a  work  in  preparation. 

“The  Song  of  Jupiter”  (Handel-Anderson) 
was  sight  read  by  the  orchestra. 

Special  commendation  was  expressed  by 
the  delegates  to  the  Sioux  City  Jimior  League 
which  has  sponsored  the  Youth  Sympjhony 
for  the  past  three  years  and  to  Leo  Kuncinski, 
conductor  of  the  Sioux  City  Symphony,  for 
his  wise  guidance  of  the  organization. 
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Arts  Councils 


THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  AMERICAN 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE,  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA,  JUNE  13-15,  1957 


Chairman,  Leslie  C.  White,  Manager,  Cincinnati  Institute  af  Fine  Arts 


Thursday,  June  13,  1957 

The  conference  opened  with  a  brief  history 
of  the  Arts  Council  movement  in  North 
America.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  first 
Arts  Coimcils  came  to  being  during  the  mid 
1940’s  in  Canada  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  British  Arts  Council  which  was 
formed  in  Great  Britain  in  1943. 

Ralph  Burgard,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council,  sketched  briefly 
the  growth  of  the  Council  movement  and  par¬ 
ticularly  pointed  out  the  prominence  of  the 
Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America  in 
spearheading  activity  in  the  cooperative  arts 
fields.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  Arts 
Councils  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  big 
expansion  and  referred  to  the  Lincoln  Arts 
Center  in  New  York  and  the  Canada  Council 
as  examples  of  major  developments  in  the 
field. 

The  balance  of  the  first  workshop  was  de¬ 
voted  to  brief  activity  reports  from  several 
of  the  delegates  present. 

Coste  House,  Calgary,  Alberta 

Mr.  A.  F.  Key,  Managing  Director  of  Coste 
House,  reported  on  the  operation  of  their  arts 
center.  The  Allied  Arts  Council  of  Calgary 
was  organized  in  1946  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  and  developing  an  arts  program  in 
Calgary.  Coste  House  serves  as  an  arts  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  entire  community.  It  is  open  to 
the  public  90  hours  a  week  and  furnishes 
space  for  meetings,  rehearsals,  arts  and  crafts 
classes,  etc.  It  also  serves  as  an  art  gallery. 
Special  programs  for  children  are  held  on 
Saturday. 

Individual  memberships  in  the  Council  cost 
from  one  to  five  dollars.  At  the  present  40 
organizations  are  represented  in  the  Council. 

The  Council  is  governed  by  a  Board  made 
up  on  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
member  organizations  and  10  members  at 
large  elected  from  the  general  membership. 

The  Arts  Council  maintains  a  full  time 
downtown  box  office  which  handles  the  sale 
of  memberships  in  all  member  organizations 
as  well  as  tickets  to  individual  activities. 

This  spring  an  Arts  Festival  was  presented 
in  conjunction  with  the  opening  of  a  new 
$4,500,000  provincial  auditorium. 


Roberson  Memorial  Center,  Binghampton, 

New  York 

Keith  Martin,  Director,  reported  on  a  daily 
television  program  devoted  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  the  Roberson  Center  has  de¬ 
veloped.  The  program  is  15  minutes  long  and 
is  presented  Monday  through  Friday.  There 
is  a  39  minute  program  on  Saturday  morning. 

Business  Meeting 

Ralph  Burgard,  Chairman  of  the  committee 
to  investigate  the  formation  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  arts  council  organization,  presented  the 
committee’s  report.  He  reported  that  a  pro¬ 
posed  constitution  and  by-laws  had  been  well 
received  but  that  the  committee  felt  that  the 
present  strength  of  Arts  Councils  did  not 
warrant  a  separate  organization  at  this  time, 
therefore,  the  committee  proposed  that  an 
Arts  Council  section  of  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League  be  formed  to  func¬ 
tion  as  a  clearing  house  until  the  Arts  Coun¬ 
cils  are  able  to  support  their  own  interna¬ 
tional  organization.  There  followed  a  lively 
discussion  during  which  definite  reservations 
were  expressed  to  aligning  councils  with 
any  one  organization.  As  a  result  of  this 
discussion,  the  committee’s  resolution  was 
tabled  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to 
continue  to  pursue  the  possibility  of  setting 
up  an  indep>endent  international  organization 
of  Arts  Councils.  In  the  meantime,  it  was 
voted  to  request  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  to  continue  for  one  more 
year  with  its  services  as  now  constituted  and 
to  ask  the  League  permission  to  schedule  the 
1958  Arts  Council’s  conference  in  connection 
with  the  League’s  convention. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are: 

Chairman,  Ralph  Burgard,  Executive  Director 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council 

George  Irwin,  President 

Quincy  Society  Fine  Arts 

Keith  Martin,  Director 

Roberson  Memorial  Center 

Mrs.  J.  A.  McGeer 

Community  Arts  Council  of  Vancouver 

Leslie  C.  White,  Manager 

Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 


4.  One  director  furnishes  management 
service  to  all  the  groups. 

5.  A  clearing  house  for  dates. 

6.  Coordination  of  activities  among  the 
member  groups. 

7.  One  fund  drive  for  all  the  arts  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  Burgard  emphasized  that  even  though 
the  Council  acts  in  every  possible  way  to 
coordinate  activities  among  the  organizations 
that  the  Council  makes  no  artistic  decisions 
for  the  member  groups. 

Mr.  White  then  gave  a  summary  of  the 
United  Fine  Arts  Fund  campaign  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  pointed  out  several  advantage^^ 
this  type  of  fund  raising: 

1.  Guarantees  to  the  public  that  the  mo^^ 
is  needed  through  review  by  an  independent 
Budget  Committee. 

2.  Broadens  the  civic  appeal  by  including 
all  the  arts,  thereby  increasing  corporate 
giv’ing  and  broadening  the  base  of  public 
contribution. 

3.  Eliminates  multiplicity  of  campaigns. 

4.  Cuts  administrative  costs  and  permits 
management  of  the  individual  agencies  to 
spend  full  time  on  management  and  promo¬ 
tion. 

5.  Reduces  wear  and  tear  on  volunteer 
solicitors. 

6.  Broadens  publicity  possibilities. 


Friday,  June  14,  1957 


Arts  Councils  as  Production 
Coordinators 


Cincinnati  United  Fine  Arts  Fund  Sped 
Events — Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  III 


Mrs.  Lazarus  outlined  a  series  of  Special 
Events  presented  by  the  United  Fine  Arts 
Fund  of  Cincinnati  in  an  effort  to  publicize 
the  United  Fine  Arts  Fund  campaign  through¬ 
out  the  year.  The  events  for  1957  were  as 
follows: 


1.  A  series  of  six  chamber  music  programs 
at  the  Taft  Museum  played  by  symphony 
musicians  and  paid  for  by  the  Music  Perform¬ 
ance  Trust  Fund. 


Ft.  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation 
Mr.  Samuel  Rae,  President  of  the  Ft.  Wayne 
Fine  Arts  Foimdation,  outlined  the  functions 
of  his  organization.  He  explained  that  the 
Foundation  was  organized  in  1956  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  developing  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  the  fine  arts  in  Ft.  Wayne.  They  have 
developed  funds  to  finance  an  office  operation 
for  three  years.  At  present,  they  are  dis¬ 
tributing  a  calendar,  acting  as  a  date  clearing 
house  and  publicizing  the  arts  through  a 
weekly  radio  program  “Adventures  in  the 
Arts.”  Plans  are  being  made  to  develop  an 
arts  center  and  school  in  connection  with  a 
new  campus  of  Indiana  University  and  Pur¬ 
due  University  which  is  to  be  built  in  Ft.. 
Wayne. 

Vancouver  Community  Arts  Council 
Mrs.  J.  A.  McGeer  of  the  Vancouver  Com¬ 
munity  Arts  Council  reported  briefly  on  their 
activities  explaining  that  to  date  their  prin¬ 
cipal  function  has  been  to  develop  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  arts  and  to  stimulate  a  very  active 
crafts  program. 


Friday,  June  14,  1957 — 9:00  a.  m. 
General  Canvention  Session 

Leslie  White  and  Ralph  Burgard  spoke  to 
the  General  Session  on  Arts  Council  growth 
with  particular  emphasis  on  joint  manage¬ 
ment  possibilities  in  smaller  conununities  and 
joint  fund  raising  in  large  cities. 

Mr.  Burgard  outlined  the  operation  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council  as  an  example 
of  how  cooperative  arts  activity  can  give  to 
individual  groups  in  smaller  communities  ad¬ 
vantages  they  would  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  afford.  He  listed  the  following  specific 
items: 

1.  The  physical  assets  of  an  arts  center. 

2.  A  master  mailing  list  including  members 
of  all  member  organizations  with  addresso- 
graph  equipment  and  interchange  of  mailing 
lists  available  to  all. 

3.  Joint  promotional  assistance  to  all  arts 
organizations  including  a  monthly  calendar 
of  events. 


2.  A  repeat  for  adults  of  a  symphony  youth 
concert. 

3.  Opera  Night  at  the  Art  Museum  in 
which  two  stars  of  the  Cincinnati  Summer 
Opera  were  accompanied  by  a  49  piece  or¬ 
chestra  in  a  program  of  arias  at  the  Art 
Museum.  During  intermission  patrons  were 
encouraged  to  tour  the  museum  galleries  fol¬ 
lowing  which  the  orchestra  played  Viennese 
waltzes  for  dancing.  This  event  was  beamed 
particularly  at  the  corporate  contributors. 

4.  Brentwood  Discovers  the  Arts.  A  special 
promotion  in  a  new  subdivision  in  which  local 
artists  and  performers  pointed  out  the  value 
of  the  cultural  institutions  even  to  a  new 
part  of  the  community. 

5.  “My  Fair  City”,  a  30  minute  parody  of 
“My  Fair  Lady”,  used  as  an  instructional 
show  at  the  Kick-off  Luncheon.  The  Pyg¬ 
malion  theme  was  followed  by  taking  an  un¬ 
trained  solicitor  and  training  her.  Local  talent 
was  used  exclusively  in  this  show.  The  pub¬ 
licity  values  were  enormous  and  every  aspect 
of  the  promotion  very  well  received. 
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Winston-Salem  Arts  Council  Follies — 
Mrs,  W.  C.  Clary,  President 


She  recommended  two  publications  for  f  Pjiiax ixallljLJL 

isistance  in  forming  legal  structures:  LCajlie  tOmpOSer  1/011111111166 


Winston-Salem  has  used  the  “Arts  Council 
Follies”  as  the  main  hook  on  which  to  hang 
its  annual  joint  fund  drive.  People  receive 
tickets  to  the  “Follies”  in  return  for  dona¬ 
tions.  This  was  done  originally  to  “soften  the 
cultural  blow”  of  supporting  the  arts.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  director  was  used  and  approximately 
300  people  from  the  community  took  part  in 
the  revue. 

Future  “Follies”  programs  will  be  divorced 
from  the  fund  drive  inasmuch  as  the  Council 
now  feels  it  has  established  itself  well  enough 
not  to  need  the  “Follies”  gimmick  to  warrant 
support  of  the  people.  However,  the  “Follies” 
will  probably  be  continued  as  a  separate 
promotion. 

Nashville  Fine  Arts  Festival — Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
Parker,  V.  Pres.  Nashville  Arts  Council 

^Mrs.  Parker  was  introduced  as  the  first  suc- 
story  of  these  Arts  Council  conferences. 
Nashville  Arts  Council  is  only  one  year 
old,  having  been  organized  as  a  direct  result 
of  Mrs.  Parker’s  attendance  at  the  first  annual 
conference. 

The  Arts  Festival  was  organized  at  the  cli¬ 
max  to  the  first  year  of  operation  in  order  to 
prove  to  the  community  the  value  of  the 
Council.  The  Festival  was  held  in  May  in 
order  that  all  performances  could  be  out  of 
doors.  The  site  selected  was  the  Parthenon 
in  Nashville’s  Centennial  Park.  Mrs.  Parker 
stressed  three  points  she  feels  necessary  for 
a  successful  festival: 

1.  All  p>erformances  must  be  given  in  one 
place. 

2.  They  must  be  out  of  doors. 

3.  They  must  be  free  to  the  public. 

The  Nashville  Arts  Festival  was  financed 
through  $5,300  in  contributions  from  inter¬ 
ested  corporations  and  citizens.  In  addition, 
participating  organization  financed  its 
program.  The  general  funds  raised  were 
to  provide  stage,  lighting,  amplification, 
housing  in  tents  for  art  exhibits,  etc. 

The  Festival  ran  for  eight  days  and  featured 
one  aspect  of  the  arts  each  ni^t.  It  was  at¬ 
tended  by  approximately  25,000  people.  A 
very  elaborate  program  was  distributed  free. 
The  program  was  paid  for  by  advertising  and 
designed  by  the  Art  Directors  Club  of  Nash¬ 
ville  (a  Council  member  organization).  Mrs. 
Parker  has  copies  of  the  program  available 
for  anyone  who  wishes  it. 

As  a  direct  resxilt  of  the  Nashville  Fine  Arts 
Festival,  the  Arts  Council  has  been  given 
Cheekwood,  a  $1,500,000  estate,  for  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  Fine  Arts  Center  and  Botanical 
Garden.  The  estate  will  be  controlled  by 
the  Council  and  a  group  of  independent  citi¬ 
zens. 

The  Exchange  Club  of  Nashville  has  offered 
to  raise  $200,000  to  pay  for  administration 
of  the  Center  for  the  first  three  years  and  has 
contributed  the  first  $25,000  toward  that 
amount. 

Saturday,  June  15,  1957 
Legal  Structure  and  Governing  Boards 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Executive  Secretary 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

Mrs.  Thompson  began  by  comparing  the 
legal  structure  and  governing  Boards  of  Arts 
Councils  with  symjAony  orchestra?  since  they 
are  both  non-profit  cultural  organizations.  In 
giving  her  information,  she  said  it  had  been 
deduced  from  orchestras  but  was  applicable 
to  Arts  Councils  as  well. 


1.  Memorandum  153-A  from  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  office,  which  is 
a  survey  of  the  by-laws  and  constitutions  of 
orchestras. 

2.  A  book  entitled  “Non-Profit  Corpora¬ 
tions  and  Associations”  by  Howard  Oleck, 
published  by  Prentice  Hall,  $10.00. 

Two  points  were  especially  stressed  as  the 
most  important  protective  items: 

1.  Allow  yourself  wide  jurisdiction  and  be 
sure  to  include  the  things  which  will  make 
you  tax  exempt:  a  non-profit  institution,  an 
educational  institution,  and  a  cviltural  insti¬ 
tution. 

2.  Be  sure  to  have  a  dissolution  clause  con¬ 
taining  disposition  of  all  remaining  assets  to 
another  non-profit  organization. 

In  closing  may  we  thank  all  those  who 
helped  to  make  this  third  conference  of  Arts 
Councils  possible.  We  would  particularly  like 
to  thank  Ralph  Burgard  who  has  served  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Organizational  Commit¬ 
tee;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker  who  acted  as  the 
secretary  for  the  meetings;  and  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Thompson  and  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  for  permitting  us  space  on 
their  crowded  convention  program  and  for 
acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  Arts  Coun¬ 
cils  throughout  the  year.  (Associate  member¬ 
ships  for  Arts  Councils  are  available  in  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  at  a 
cost  of  $10.00.  This  will  give  you  the  League’s 
bimonthly  Newsletter  as  well  as  copies  of 
League  source  materials  relating  to  orchestras 
and  Arts  Councils.) 

Community  Relationship 
To  Symphony  Orchestras 

Session  Chairman:  Jack  Dailey,  Manager 
New  Orleans  Symphony 

Speakers:  Carlos  Mosely,  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic;  Mrs.  James  H.  Ross, 
Publicity  Director  Oklahoma  City 
Symphony 

Mr.  Mosley  described  a  particular  phase  of 
the  New  York  campaign  which  sought  to 
overcome  severe  criticism  which  had  been 
leveled  at  the  orchestra  by  a  leading  New 
York  newspaper.  Effectiveness  of  the  program 
was  proven  in  the  fact  that  the  single  sale 
receipts  of  the  orchestra  increased  by  some 
$32,000  in  the  season  which  followed  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  article.  , 

Mrs.  Ross  described  many  effective  and 
practical  promotions  employed  in  her  city. 
Great  interest  centered  on  her  description  of 
the  cooperation  enjoyed  between  the  orchestra 
and  local  motion  pictxire  theatres  which  nm, 
without  charge,  “Trailers”  on  their  screens 
describing  ticket  and  maintaince  campaigns. 

An  hour  of  quesions  and  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  followed.  In  the  interest  of  the 
public  relations  effect  created  by  local  radio 
programming  of  non -serious  music,  Carl 
Haverlein,  president  of  BMI,  told  of  his  or¬ 
ganization’s  constant  efforts  to  prove  the 
effectiveness  of  high-type  recordings  to  the 
country’s  stations.  He  reported  significant 
progress. 

A.  H.  Miller,  manager  of  the  Duluth  Sym¬ 
phony,  described  many  promotions  of  his 
symphony,  and  stressed  the  necessity  of  daily 
contact  between  managers  and  local  .news¬ 
paper  editors. 


R6porl  Summary 

’The  fifth  annual  report  of  American  or¬ 
chestral  work  perform^  by  110  League  mem¬ 
ber  orchestras  during  the  1956-57  season  as 
a  part  of  their  regular  concert  programs  was 
given  by  Composer  Project  Chairman,  Carl 
Wirth,  conductor  the  Rochester  Commimity 
Orchestra  (N.Y.),  at  the  convention  com¬ 


posers  luncheon. 

In  the  summary  of  his  report,  Mr.  Wirth 
gave  these  statistics: 

No.  orchestras  in  survey  . 110 

No.  composers  receiving  performances  208 

No.  different  compositions  performed  .  367 

No.  separate  performances  of 

these  works  _ 656 

No.  premieres  . . . . . . .  72 


“The  summary  of  the  report  reveals  some 
encouraging  signs,”  said  Mr.  Wirth.  “It  shows: 
(1)  an  increase  of  32%  in  the  number  of 
American  works  played  over  last  season,  (2) 
an  increase  of  30%  over  last  season  in  the 
number  of  performances  of  those  works  and 
an  increase  of  80%  over  two  years  ago; 
(3)  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  “pops”,  or 
commercial  type  music  noted  last  year,  is  even 
more  evident  this  year;  (4)  more  second  and 
third  performances  by  the  same  orchestras, 
and  (5)  works  first  introduced  to  the  League 
membership  at  large  through  these  reports 
being  performed  more  and  more  by  other 
orchestras.” 

Mr.  Wirth’s  Report  also  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary: 

Comparison  With  Surveys  of  Previous 
Four  Seasons 


Season 

Is 

’52-53 

1.9 

2.9 

4.2 

’53-54 

1.7 

2.3 

3.6 

’54-55 

1.6 

2.4 

3.4 

’55-56 

1.6 

2.5 

4.6 

’56-57 

1.9 

3.3 

6.0 

Two  New  Designs  In 
League  Merchandise  Stock 

’Two  new  designs  have  been  added  to  the 
League  stock  of  merchandise  available  in 
napkins,  placemats,  note  paper,  and  Christmas 
cards. 

A  “musical  tree”  with  five  orchestral  in¬ 
struments  is  a  new  design  in  two  colors — 
wash  shades  of  pink  and  blue,  and  black  on 
white.  The  musical  tree  pattern  is  available 
in  mats,  napkins,  note  paper,  and  Christmas 
cards. 

The  tuba  player — in  yellow  and  brown  on 
white,  is  imprinted  on  note  paper  and 
Christmas  cards  only. 

The  League  Merchandise  department  will 
fill  all  August  and  September  orders  on  the 
same  day  they  are  received.  Samples  of 
merchandise  for  re-sale  by  orchestras  and 
women’s  committees  may  be  obtained  upon 
request  to  the  League  office. 

Prices 

Christmas  Cards _  $2.25  box  of  25 

Note  Paper  _  2.25  box  of  25 

Place  Mats  . . . 85pkg.  of  12 

Napkins  . . . 65pkg.  of  24 

’These  modest  prices  are  set  to  enable 
League  affiliated  organizations  to  use  the 
merchandise  as  a  fund  raising  project 
through  local  re-sale  of  the  materials. 
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Convention  Point 


1957  COURSE  IN  ORCHESTRA  MANAGEMENT 


And  Counterpoint 

The  most  famous  stump  in  Siouxland  was 
described  to  delegates  to  the  Sioux  City  con¬ 
vention. 

In  his  keynote  address  on  “Man’s  Responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  Arts”,  Mr.  A.  B.  DcHaan,  noted 
mink  farmer  as  well  as  founder  of  the  Sioux 
City  Symphony  Foundation  which  has  as  it’s 
goal  the  erection  of  a  $5,000,000  Arts  Center, 
spoke  of  his  contemplations  on  life  and  its 
purposes  while  sitting  on  a  stump  on  his  mink 
farm.  Many  of  these  contemplations  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  column  which  he  writes  for 
a  Sioux  City  newspaper. 

Some  early-risers  visited  the  mink  farm 
at  the  gracious  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
DeHaan,  and  the  variety  and  colors  of  the 
hundreds  of  little  rodents  sparked  many  ideas 
for  Christmas  in  June  in  the  minds  of  women 
visitors. 

“The  mink  stump”  will  long  be  a  pleasant 
memory  of  Sioux  City. 

*  »  * 

The  obivious  gratitude  of  drouth-plagued 
Siouxlanders  for  the  torrential  rains  which 
fell  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  “dampened” 
the  barbecue  on  Thursday  night  made  con¬ 
vention-goers  rejoice  rather  than  complain 
over  sodden  party  clothing. 

On  Friday,  several  Sioux  City  dry  cleaners 
revealed  that  their  establishments  were  over¬ 
flowing  with  rain-drenched  clothing  being 
dried  out  before  cleaning,  and  several  motor¬ 
ists  who  had  their  cars  near  the  barbecue 
site  found  they  had  strange  passengers  as  the 
“rains  came”,  but  everyone  accepted  it  all  in 
good  f\m  and  humor,  and  many  total  strangers 
to  the  gathering  did  willing  jitney  service 
back  to  convention  hotels. 

*  *  * 

The  Wednesday  night  “Early  Bird  Party” 
for  convention -goers  was  one  of  the  delight¬ 
ful  innovations  of  the  Sioux  City  convention. 

“It  is  wonderful  to  find  such  a  lovely 
party  in  progress  for  us  after  the  long  journey 
from  New  York,”  remarked  several  Wednes¬ 
day  night  arrivals.’Tt’s  a  perfect  place  to  greet 
old  friends,  catch  up  on  the  year’s  news,  and 
get  ready  to  pay  strict  attention  to  convention 
business  begining  on  Thursday  morning.” 

The  party  was  given  by  the  orchestra  as¬ 
sociations  and  womens’  committees  of  the 
Augustana  Town  and  Gown  Symphony,  Cedar 
Rapids  Symphony,  Des  Moines  Symphony, 
Omaha  Symphony,  Southeast  Iowa  Symphony, 
and  Tri-City  Symphony. 

*  *  * 

Quite  a  few  of  the  most  hale  and  hearty 
delegates  visibly  winced  when  the  ASOL 
Board  meeting  was  announced  for  11:30  p.  m. 
one  night  and  12:30  a.  m.  another.  It  some¬ 
times  escapes  notice  that  League  business  is 
conducted  at  the  Convention,  and  sleep  be¬ 
comes  a  luxury  for  Board  members  and  non¬ 
existent  for  the  Executive-Secretary. 

*  *  # 

Scenes  in  the  wee  sma’  hours:  A  very 
dignified  and  formally  dressed  conductor 
winding  up  dozens  of  yards  of  red  ribbon 
which  had  been  purchased  for  a  very  noble 

purpose  and  completely  forgotten . 

The  display  room  at  3  a.  m.  Simday  morning 
and  a  few  delegates  folding  up  their  materials 

. A  conscientious  convention  session 

reporter  typing  notes  at  3:30  a.  m.  Saturday.  . 
The  manager’s  course  party  and  the  hilarious 

signs . “Think  Big”  may  become  a 

manager’s  by-word. 

*  *  * 

Sioux  City  restaurants  nobly  upheld  their 
reputation  for  superb  steakes.  “Why  can’t 
we  get  steaks  like  this  back  home?”  mused 
several  housewives. 


Standing:  (I.  to  r.)  Toal,  Dorrance,  Cisek,  Rorimer,  Alexander,  Gusikoff,  George,  Lowry, 
Lerner.  Seated:  Devitt,  Hoyt,  Dimmick,  Edwards,  Fisher,  Rowland,  Oren. 


Convention  Statistics 

1955  1956  1957 

Evansville  Providence  Sioux  City 
No.  Orchestras 

Represented  121  131  158 


Managers  .  39  34  34 

Conductors  _  62  61  60 

States 

Represented _  35  37  35 

Total 


Attendance  393  403  517 


Dixieland  jazz  provided  by  the  West  Jun¬ 
ior  Dixieland  Band  and  piano  solos  by  Bobby 
Brooks,  young  Sioux  City  musician,  were 
an  added  attraction  of  the  convention  banquet 
at  the  Sheraton-Martin  Hotel  in  Sioux  City. 

Ballroom  decorations  for  the  banquet  were 
arranged  by  a  conunittee  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Jacobsen. 

*  *  * 

Leo  Kopp,  conductor  of  the  Lincoln  Sym¬ 
phony  and  music  coordinator  of  the  Chicago 
Lyric  Opera,  added  much  to  the  convention 
banquet  gaiety  with  his  interpretation  of 
“Jack  and  Jill”  in  the  operatic  style  of 
several  countries.  Acting  as  his  own  librettist 
and  playing  his  own  piano  accompaniment, 
Mr.  Kopp,  who  is  conducting  summer  concerts 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  “brought  the  house 
down”  with  his  vocal  versatility. 


FLEISHER  MUSIC  COLLECTION 
LISTINGS 

A  continuation  of  the  list  of  works  added 
to  the  Fleisher  Music  Collection  since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Supplementary  List  (1954-55) 
will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
NEWSLETTER. 

Works  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  String 
Orchestra,  Violincello  and  Orchestra  were 
listed  in  the  Feb.-March,  1957,  NEWS¬ 
LETTER. 

The  list  of  works  for  Piano  and  Orchestra, 
Oboe  and  Orchestra,  Clarinet  and  Orchestra, 
Bassoon  and  Orchestra,  Trumpet  and  Or¬ 
chestra,  Trombone  and  Orchestra,  Organ  and 
Orchestra,  Harmonica  and  Orchestra,  Several 
Instruments  and  Orchestra,  Flute  and  Orches¬ 
tra,  Works  for  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  works 
for  Wind  Orchestra  may  be  found  in  the 
April-May  issue. 

The  list  of  works  for  Large  and  Small  Or¬ 
chestra  will  be  publishd  in  subsequent  issues 
of  the  NEWSLETTER. 


League  Presents  7th  Course 
In  Orchestra  Management 

Presenting  the  only  existing  course  in  or¬ 
chestra  management  at  the  professional  level, 
the  League  accepted  17  registrants  for  the 
1957  course  given  in  Sioux  City  immediately 
preceding  the  National  Convention. 

The  course  is  supervised  by  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  League  Executive  Secretary.  Staff 
members  for  the  1957  course  were  John  Ed¬ 
wards,  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Symphony;  Alan 
Watrous,  Manager,  Dallas  Symphony;  Ralph 
Black,  Manager,  National  Symphony;  Leslie 
White,  Manager,  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts;  Henry  Peltier,  Research  Director  of  the 
League. 

Attending  the  1957  course  were: 

Alexander,  Robert  H.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 
Cisek,  Richard  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dimmick,  Mrs.  Edgar  L.,  Exec.  Secy.,  Scranton 
Philharmonic,  Pa. 

Devitt,  Mrs.  John  V.,  Manager,  Elmira  Civic 
Symphony  and  Chorus,  N.  Y. 

Dorrance,  E.  Stirling,  Manager,  Winnipeg 
Symphony,  Canada. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  Genevieve  S.,  Manager,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Symphony. 

George,  Nicholas,  Manager,  Waterloo  Sym¬ 
phony,  Iowa 

Gross,  Mrs.  Adele  B.,  Office  Staff  Member, 
Sioux  City  Symphony. 

Gusikoff,  Charles,  Trombonist,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  Stuart,  Manager,  Childrens  Arts 
Program  Symphony  of  Milwaukee;  Board 
member  of  Waukesha  Symphony,  Wis. 
Lemer,  Nathan,  Manager,  Washington  Civic 
Orchestra,  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce 
Orchestra. 

Lowry,  Frederick,  Manager,  Tuscon  Sym¬ 
phony,  Ariz. 

McClane,  John  E.,  Manager,  Evansville  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Ind. 

Oren,  Mrs.  Marjorie  D.,  Board  member  and 
cellist,  Monterey  County  Symphony,  Calif. 
Rorimer,  Jack  M.,  Business  Manager,  Florida 
West  Coast  Symphony,  Sarasota. 

Rowland,  Mrs.  Beryl,  Business  Manager,  Cal¬ 
gary  Philharmonic,  Canada. 

Toal,  George  A.,  Manager,  Midland  Sym¬ 
phony,  Texas. 
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Convention  General  Session 
Speakers: 

Carl  Haverlin,  President,  Broadcast 
Music,  Inc.  (BMI) 

Halsey  Stevens,  Composer 
Robert  Ward,  Composer 
John  S.  Edwards,  Manager,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony 

Roger  Sessions,  Composer 

Within  The  Music  World 

Carl  Haverlin,  President 


Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  (BMI) 

Note:  Mr.  Haverlin  presented  this  address  at  the 
League's  National  Convention  in  Sioux  City,  and  also 
at  the  Western  Conference  of  Orchestras  in  California 
two  weeks  later. 


growth  of  the  symphony  orchestra  in 
over  the  past  twenty  years  has  been 
u^Piralleled.  Many  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  responsible  for  its  amazing  spread 
and  vitality  are  here.  To  them  and  to  their 
colleagues  not  present  I  must  at  once  express 
my  warm  and  sincere  admiration  for  their 
untiring  efforts  in  making  us  the  most  musical 
of  nations. 


I  appear  here  representing  one  performing 
'  rights  organization.  Though  the  symphonic 
held  is  competitive,  as  is  every  held  of  music, 
I  assure  you  that  I  come  here  in  no  partisan 
spirit.  I  do  not  come  to  urge  upon  you  the 
qualities  and  the  virtues  of  the  music  whose 
performing  rights  we  administer  through  con- 
!  tracts  with  composers  and  publishers  both 
here  and  abroad.  A  performing  rights  organ¬ 
ization  is  a  sort  of  lens  through  which  the 
interests  and  problems  of  publishers,  com¬ 
posers,  symphony  orchestras  and  other  users 
of  copyright  music  are  brought  into  focus. 
It  is  our  task  to  be  good  stewards  for  the  com¬ 
posers  and  publishers.  Toward  that  end  we 
offer  licenses  to  perform  their  works  for  sums 

«pay  their  efforts.  As  stewards  it  is  also 
task  to  see  to  it  that  these  licenses  are 
jd  at  costs  that  are  equitable  to  you,  the 
users,  so  that  the  use  of  the  music  be  not 
unduly  hampered.  But  since  I  feel  sure  that 
most,  if  not  all  of  you  understand  both  our 
objectives  and  our  fimctions,  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  this  aspect  of  performing  rights  any 
further. 


I  hesitated  to  accept  this  invitation  that  was 
so  cordially  extended  to  me  because  so  many 
of  you  here  are  experts  in  all  of  the  aspects 
of  music.  You  must  know  I  am  neither  com¬ 
poser,  conductor,  critic,  publisher,  editor, 
musicologist  nor  manager.  I  would,  indeed, 
have  refused  with  regrets  had  I  not  hoped 
that  I  could  speak  about  the  most  important 
element  of  the  symphonic  world  with  great 
conviction,  if  not  with  great  authority. 

The  most  important  element,  of  course,  is 
the  public.  At  the  risk  of  overstressing  the 
obvious,  let  me  divide  it  into  three  parts: 
'those  who  attend  every  concert  that  is 
'"given,  those  who  attend  some  concerts,  and 
those  who  attend  none.  A  complete  sell-out 
for  all  concerts  given  each  year  would  total 
nine  million  admissions.  If  the  average  atten¬ 
dance  per  person  is  four  concerts  a  year,  the 
total  of  the  individuals  attending  all  sym¬ 
phony  concerts  is  two  million,  one  hundred 
twenty-five  thousand.  Eliminating  at  once 
eighty-five  million  people  as  not  within 
geographical  reach  or  under  age,  there  are 
still  some  eighty  million  who  do  not  attend 
symphony  concerts  at  all. 

The  answer  to  the  question  “Why  not?”  is 
worthy  of  your  most  earnest  attention. 

Based  on  personal  as  well  as  business  in- 
lerests  over  the  past  thirty-five  years,  I  have 
;ome  to  some  conclusions  I  would  like  to  offer 
for  your  consideration. 


Fundamentally  the  answer  to  the  question 
is  that  over  eighty  million  men  and  women 
seem  to  have  a  firmly  rooted  belief  that  they 
would  not  enjoy  themselves  at  a  symphony 
concert.  Indeed  this  huge  segment  of  our 
population  evidently  suffers  from  musiphobia. 
The  disease  may  be  recognized  because  its 
victims  show  every  evidence  of  a  flaming 
inferiority  complex. 

It  is  obvious  these  are  otherwise  normal 
men  and  women  who  prefer  good  food  to  bad 
food,  beautiful  scenery  to  ugly  scenery.  They 
want  creature  comforts  and  not  discomforts. 
Their  everyday  lives  give  every  evidence  of  a 
liking  for  symmetry  and  beauty  and  order. 
Yet  they  deny  themselves  the  beauty,  indeed 
on  occasion,  the  exultation  that  is  so  easily 
theirs  at  your  concerts. 

I  believe  that  zealous  men  and  women, 
deeply  devoted  to  music,  have  all  unknow¬ 
ingly  created  this  antipathy  toward  the  sym¬ 
phony  over  the  past  century.  This  disease  is 
rooted  in  yesterday’s  attitudes  of  parents, 
teachers,  managers,  conductors  and  friends 
of  music.  By  their  over-insistance  that  sym¬ 
phony  concerts  were  educational  and  cultural, 
they  planted  the  seeds  of  suspicion  that 
finally  grew  into  the  fruit  of  disregard  and 
dislike.  A  secret  society  of  avowed  enemies 
of  the  symphony  could  not  have  accomplished 
these  ends  as  well. 

Can  the  condition  be  cured?  Eventually 
yes,  in  my  opinion.  Certainly  not  over  night. 
But  marked  progress  could  be  made  if,  start¬ 
ing  today,  every  man  and  women  connected 
in  any  way  with  a  symphony  orchestra  would 
let  it  be  known  that  every  concert  is  being 
given  for  one  purpose  and  one  purpose  only 
— to  be  enjoyed;  that  it  is  direct^  to  the 
emotions  and  for  sensuous  pleasure  and  not 
solely  for  intellectual  and  aesthetic  satis¬ 
faction. 

Triply  blessed  is  he  who  can  bring  to  bear 
on  a  concert  an  appreciation  in  which  the 
musicological,  the  aesthetic  and  the  emotional 
are  in  equipose.  He  is  like  the  baseball  fan 
who  has  memorized  all  the  players’  percent¬ 
ages  for  this  and  past  years  and  who  can  still 
get  a  kick  out  of  the  game.  But  there  are 
millions  of  us  who  go  to  baseball  games  who 
can’t  tell  the  players  without  a  scorecard, 
don’t  know  one  batting  average  from  another, 
but  who  enjoy  being  there.  We  get  a  kick 
out  of  baseball.  Let’s,  get  some  kick  into  the 
symphony  by  taking  the  stuffing  out  of  the 
shirts. 

While  I  know  that  some  orchestras  have 
long  been  practicing  what  I  am  preaching 
here  and  hope  that  the  points  I  am  trying  to 
make  are  self-evident  to  many  of  you.  I’d 
like  to  reinforce  my  argument  by  what  I  think 
is  evidence  of  a  love  of  symphonic  music  by 
a  substantial  part  of  that  audience  you  are 
not  attracting. 

In  1950  we  at  BMI  issued  a  little  pamphlet 
with  which  you  may  be  familiar.  It  is  called 
“Concert  Music  U.S.A.”  and  is  in  its  third 
edition.  Some  one  hundred  sixty  thousand 
copies  have  been  distributed  of  this  com¬ 
pilation  of  all  the  good  news  about  concert 
music  we  have  been  able  to  gather  together 
in  the  past  seven  years. 

Since  the  reason  we  put  it  together  bears 
upon  the  evidence,  let  me  say  briefly  that 
long  ago  we  recognized  that  many  radio 
station  managers  and  program  directors  con¬ 
sidered  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  stayed  away  from  symphony  concerts 
as  proof  that  they  would  not  like  symphonic 
music  on  the  air.  We  ourselves  became  con¬ 
fused  by  the  claims  and  counterclaims.  “Con¬ 
cert  Music  U.S.A.”  was  the  result..  It  set 
forth  facts  and  documented  facts  only.  From 


these  facts  a  book  could  have  been  written. 
But  we  preferred  to  give  the  facts  the  widest 
possible  circulation  and  so  they  appear  in  this 
tabloid  form.  Some  twenty  thousand  copies 
have  been  distributed  to  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  and  music  associations.  ’The  USIA  sent 
eleven  thousand  abroad  as  a  step  to  show  our 
people  in  their  true  light,  and  we  have  been 
asked  to  prepare  another  five  thousand  for 
them. 

The  reaction  among  broadcasting  stations 
was  not  immediate.  Some  stations,  like 
WQXR  in  New  York  and  KFAC  in  Los 
Angeles,  had  long  been  highly  successful  with 
concert  music  exclvisively.  But  stations  in 
smaller  communities  walked  a  little  gingerly. 
Could  it  be  that  just  plain  ordinary  home¬ 
town  people  liked  concert  music? 

A  questionnaire  we  sent  to  broadcasters 
developed  that  in  1950  some  four  hundred 
sixty  stations  were  broadcasting  concert 
music  for  an  average  of  some  two  hours  and 
forty-five  minutes  a  day.  Each  year  since 
then  we  have  sent  out  the  same  questionnaire. 
The  1957  questionnaire  just  tabulated  shows 
returns  from  eighteen  hvmdred  stations.  Of 
these,  some  twelve  hundred  broadcast  concert 
music,  and  the  average  usage  p»€r  week  is 
just  over  six  hours.  About  four  hundred  of 
these  stations  are  in  the  one  hundred 
seventy-eight  coimties  with  heaviest  popula¬ 
tion.  'The  remaining  eight  hvmdred  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States. 
They  are  in  every  state  and  their  home  towns 
represent  every  city  size. 

Simultaneously  with  the  issuance  of  our 
pamphlet  we  also  mailed  out  to  all  interested 
stations  a  weekly  continuity  series  called 
“Your  Concert  Hall.”  The  continuity  or 
script  suggested  a  program  of  an  hour’s  length 
selected  from  the  most  familiar  and  most 
widely  recorded  symphonic  music  that  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  station’s 
library  or  in  the  record  shop  in  the  smallest 
town.  This  music,  for  obvious  reasons,  was 
all  selected  from  the  public  domain.  At  that 
stage  we  didn’t  want  to  impede  the  progress 
of  doing  what  we  could  to  get  more  concert 
music  onto  tbe  air  by  pressing  the  program¬ 
ming  of  contemporary  music.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  many  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  broadcaster  other 
than  our  contribution,  which  I  do  not  wish 
to  over-emphasize.  There  was  the  LP  with 
its  quieter  surface,  its  widened  repertoire,  the 
improvement  in  quality  of  home  phonograph 
and  tape  equipemnt,  and  there  was  equally 
important,  the  spread  of  the  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  and  your  own  invaluable  leavening 
activities. 

But  one  thing  that  we  did  must  also  be 
mentioned — the  real  brevity  of  our  concert 
music  continuities.  The  copy  for  a  whole 
hour  program  rarely  took  more  than  three 
minutes  to  read. 

Many  broadcasting  stations  testified  to  the 
fact  that  whereas  they  had  previously  tried  to 
keep  concert  programs  on  the  air  and  failed, 
now  they  found  to  their  delight  that  there 
was  a  general  appetite  far  beyond  their  ex¬ 
pectations.  They  had  learned  to  let  the  music 
speak  for  itself  with  but  the  barest  spoken 
statement  as  to  title,  composer  and  orchestra. 
In  short,  they  were  taking  the  stuffing  out  of 
the  shirt. 

I  felt  some  measure  of  expiation  in  help¬ 
ing  bring  this  brevity  of  presentation  into 
being.  For  a  number  of  years,  between  1924 
and  the  early  thirties,  among  others  duties  I 
was  an  announcer  of  special  events  at  KFI 
and  KECA  in  Los  Angeles.  I  still  remember 
with  some  chagrin  how  I  would  ham  it  up 
when  I  had  the  opportvinity  to  do  so  from  the 
Philharmonic  Auditorium  or  the  Hollywood 
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Bowl  or  the  studio  when  occasion  permitted. 
I  would  copy  chunks  from  Groves  or  other 
sources,  or  in  the  case  of  new  music,  would 
ask  musicologists  to  write  the  stuff  to  order. 
Then  in  the  special  tone  of  voice  we  an¬ 
nouncers  reserved  for  such  moments,  I  would 
deliver  lectures  that  surely  set  the  cause  of 
the  symphony  back  a  good  25  years  in  the 
West. 

I  would  feel  a  greater  shame  had  I  not  been 
brought  up  to  feel  that  the  symphony  was 
something  portentous,  intellectual  and  cul¬ 
tural,  whose  spiritual  and  ethical  values  re¬ 
quired  this  hushed  reverence.  In  my  music 
appreciation  classes  I  had  been  told  who  in¬ 
fluenced  Bach  and  in  turn  whom  he  influ¬ 
enced,  and  I  felt  I  had  to  pass  it  all  along  to 
those  less  “informed”  than  myself.  I  had  been 
taught  how  important  it  was  to  note  just 
where  the  horns  sounded  the  return  from 
the  hunt,  and  I  was  going  to  get  that  in  too. 
I  had  become  a  musical  snob.  And  as  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  says,  “It  is  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  of  all  forms  of  snobbery.” 

The  symphony  orchestra  in  America  can 
never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  efforts 
of  Theodore  Thomas  on  its  behalf.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  matter  of  deepest  interest  to  me 
that  he  did  so  with  pro^ams  of  essentially 
modem  music.  I  recall  with  some  amusement 
the  story  of  the  first  performance  of  that  dar¬ 
ing  contemporary,  Wagner,  by  Thomas  and 
his  men.  At  first  the  musicians  objected  that 
they  couldn’t  perform  it.  Finally  in  despera¬ 
tion  Thomas  told  his  men  to  play  what  they 
could  and  the  notes  left  out  by  one  musician 
would  probably  be  played  by  the  man  next 
to  him.  The  important  thing  he  said  was  that 
they  all  come  out  together.  They  tried  and 
the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  so  great  that  there  was  literally  a 
demonstration.  People  stood  on  the  chairs  and 
tables  and  shouted  and  applauded  for  minutes 
afterwards.  In  fact,  Thomas  evoked  such  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  contemporary  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  a  princely  gift  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  which  was  sent  to  Wagner  to 
aid  in  construction  of  his  Festival  Opera 
House  in  Bayreuth. 

Nevertheless,  George  Upton,  in  his  book  on 
Thomas,  quotes  him  as  follows:  “What  our 
overworked  business  and  professional  men 
most  need  in  America  is  an  elevating  mental 
reaction  which  is  not  amusement.”  Thomas 
thought  “music  was  a  powerful  character 
building  force”  which  “by  its  uplifting  influ¬ 
ence”  would  “transport  one  to  a  higher  plane.” 
While  some  of  this  statement  may  be  true, 
though  I  for  one  have  learned  to  doubt  most 
of  it,  it  couldn’t  have  won  friends  or  influ¬ 
enced  people  for  the  cause  of  music  in 
Thomas’s  time.  And  I  feel  that  in  time  Thomas 
doubted  it  also. 

I  believe  that  if  a  campaign  had  been  waged 
in  favor  of  sex  in  a  similar  vein  for  the  past 
hundred  years,  the  birth  rate  would  have 
fallen  so  sharply  as  to  wipe  out  the  eighty 
million  we  are  concerned  with. 

It  is,  of  course,  ultimately  clear  to  us  today 
that  our  great  composers  of  the  past  did  not 
consider  themselves  educators  nor  uplifters  of 
the  public  taste.  I  think  that  in  the  main  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  communicators  of 
emotion.  They  wanted  to  make  their  listeners 
feel.  They  wanted  to  communicate,  through 
their  music,  beauty  or  nobility  or  frolic,  or  to 
create  some  other  emotion.  They  wanted  to 
make  people  cry  or  laugh  or  dream  or  thrill. 

Some  critics  ask  if  all  our  present  day 
composers  are  similarly  motivated.  They  ask 
if  some  of  the  stuffiness  we  are  discussing  has 


crept  into  the  thinking  of  some.  If  it  has, 
coidd  it  not  be  that  some  contemporary  com¬ 
posers  despair  of  a  hearing  in  the  concert 
hall?  Since  so  few  works  of  so  few  of  them 
are  ever  performed  by  our  orchestras,  is  it 
not  possible  that  they  ^ally  come  to  compose 
without  a  definite  audience  in  mind?  If  so, 
subconsciously  at  least,  would  some  not  have 
less  drive  to  commimicate?  Considering  their 
own  feeling  of  rejection,  how  can  we  wonder 
at  their  lack  of  empathy?  Orchestral  inatten¬ 
tion  has  led  them  to  write  for  one  another 
or  for  musicologists  or  for  some  after-age  in¬ 
stead  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  denied 
access. 

We  may  find  in  motion  pictures  consider¬ 
able  proof  on  one  hand  of  the  appeal  of  con¬ 
temporary  music,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  contemporary  composer. 
Let  me  name  but  a  few  of  the  composers  usu¬ 
ally  associated  with  the  concert  hall  who 
have  been  conunissioned  by  motion  picture 
producers  to  write  scores  for  films:  Aaron 
Copland,  Virgil  Thomson,  William  Walton, 
Jacques  Ibert,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Benjamin 
Britten,  Arnold  Bax,  George  Anthiel,  Arthur 
Honegger,  Darius  Milhaud,  Prokofieff,  Ber¬ 
nard  Herrman  and  Ernst  Toch. 

But,  some  may  say,  the  music  was,  well, 
somehow  different.  It  was  film  music,  not 
for  the  concert  hall.  To  the  contrary,  there 
are  currently  available  some  forty  long-play¬ 
ing  recordings  of  such  film  scores  written  by 
these  and  other  contemporary  composers 
translated  almost  without  change  from  the 
soimd  track  to  the  home  concert  hall.  And 
remember,  Hollywood  is  commercial.  Can  our 
orchestras  afford  to  be  less  so? 

While  I  certainly  do  not  share  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  some  that  all  the  ills  of  the  musical 
world  be  cured  by  copious  quantities  of  con¬ 
temporary  music,  neither  do  I  believe  that 
the  living  orchestra  can  thrive  and  prosper  on 
the  music  of  the  past  alone,  for  this  would 
be  a  crowning  anachronism  in  a  world  that 
everywhere  else  shows  the  power  and  vitality 
of  the  contemporary. 

May  I  suggest  that  before  orchestras  close 
the  door  too  tightly  against  the  best  of  the 
contemporary  composers,  based  on  their 
opinions  of  their  audiences’  opinions,  they 
should  be  careful  that  they  correctly  interpret 
the  capacity  of  their  audiences  for  the  music 
of  our  own  day.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  what 
I  have  said  about  the  hunger  of  eighty  mil¬ 
lion  people  for  music  as  music  in  their  own 
homes,  either  from  radio  stations  or  from  their 
phonographs,  then  there  may  be  correspond¬ 
ing  hunger  to  enjoy  contemporary  music  on 
the  part  of  your  regular  audiences.  Particu¬ 
larly  if  all  promotion  of  the  symphonic  season 
as  a  whole  is  based  on  the  emotional  appeals 
of  the  familiar  and  the  stimulating  appeals  of 
the  novel  and  the  imfamiliar. 

It  is  a  platitude  to  remind  ourselves  that 
Beethoven,  Bach  and  Mozart  were  once  con¬ 
temporaries  and  that  in  their  day  the  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  concert  was  not  the  repetition  of 
the  familiar  and  the  revival  of  the  past,  but 
the  new  work  by  a  living,  breathing  con¬ 
temporary  who  wrote  music  for  his  own  time 
and  clime  and  especially  to  affect  the  emotions 
of  his  contemporaries. 

But  just  as  I  could  not  be  happy  in  a  world 
where  I  could  not  read  Shakespeare  or  Homer 
or  Ben  Jonson  or  Lincoln,  I  would  not  be 
happy  in  a  world  where  the  great  music  of 
the  past  was  not  available  to  me.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  wish  to  read  Sandburg  and 
St.  John  Perse  and  Saroyan  when  I  pleased. 


Interestingly  enough,  Honegger  in  his 
spewh  before  the  International  Conference  of 
Artists  in  Venice  in  1952,  suggests  that  orches¬ 
tras  should  play  only  new  music  for  yoimg 
people  because  it  is  the  living  language  of 
their  day.  Through  capturing  their  interest  in 
this  way,  they  can  be  led  back  to  the  music 
of  the  dead  or  dying  past.  While  it  is  difficult 
to  accept  his  restriction  of  modem  music  as 
for  the  young  completely,  it  is  known  to  all 
parents  that  their  children  find  the  twelve- 
tone  scale  and  the  dissonances  of  the  most 
extreme  modes  of  current  musical  expression 
not  only  not  strange,  but  intriguing. 

There  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  the  long 
debate  on  the  knotty  question  of  the  proper 
amount  of  contemporary  music  in  yoxu-  pro¬ 
grams.  But  I  hope  sincerely  that  decisions 
not  to  use  it  are  based  on  careful  study  and 
analysis  and  not  on  whim  or  misconcepti^^ 
or  arbitrary  judgment  arrived  at  in  vacu(^K 
an  age  that  sees  every  other  art  flourishin^n 
its  most  modem  aspects,  I,  for  one,  find  it  in¬ 
conceivable  that  music  alone  should  be  mori¬ 
bund.  Book  publishers  do  not  restrict  them¬ 
selves  to  the  reprinting  of  classics.  The  legiti¬ 
mate  theater  and  motion  pictures  do  not  re¬ 
strict  themselves  to  revivals  and  reissues.  It 
is  only  the  concert  world — particularly  that  of 
the  symphony  orchestra  and  the  opera — which 
has  suffered  this  sea  change,  and  a  full  five 
fathoms  lie  beneath  a  classic  sea. 

Where  does  the  publisher  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  symphonic  composer  fit  into  this  scheme 
of  things?  He  is  in  the  middle  and  being 
squeezed  as  he  has  always  been  squeezed  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  millstone,  the  composer,  and 
the  nether  millstone,  the  orchestra. 

I  say  he  has  always  been  squeezed.  Not 
long  ago,  Mr.  Strecker  of  the  great  European 
house  of  Schott  and  Sons  told  me  that  his 
grandfather  had  advanced  royalties  to  Bee¬ 
thoven  for  the  “Missa  Solemnis”  and 
“Ninth  Symphony”  and  that  these  worksjH^ 
gone  into  the  public  domain  before  the  jS- 
vance  had  been  earned.  Yes,  financial  gain 
did  not  automatically'  flow  to  the  publishers 
of  even  the  giants  of  the  past. 

Honegger  in  his  Venice  address  outlined 
the  publication  record  of  some  works  in  the 
catalog  of  Durand  et  Fils.  Debussy’s  “First 
Arabesque”  for  piano  was  published  in  1891 
in  an  edition  of  four  hundred  copies.  It  was 
not  sold  out  until  1903,  12  years  later.  The 
five  himdred  copies  of  Ravel’s  “Histoires  Na- 
timelles,”  printed  in  1907,  sold  out  in  1913. 
Milhaud’s  “11th  Symphonic  Suite,”  published 
in  an  edition  of  one  hundred  copies  in  1921, 
was  not  yet  sold  out  thirty  years  later. 

The  problem  is  the  same  here  in  the  United 
States,  as  witness  these  facts:  Arnold  Schoen¬ 
berg’s  “Violin  Concerto”  was  published  in  an 
edition  of  250  in  1939.  It  has  just  sold  out 
after  17  years.  Henry  Cowell’s  “Saturday 
Night  at  the  Firehouse,”  with  five  hxmdred 
copies  published  in  1949,  has  just  sold  out. 
Martinu’s  “Second  Cello  Sonata,”  printed  in 
an  edition  of  five  hundred  copies  in  1944,  still 
has  180  copies  on  the  shelves.  You  see,  then, 
that  financial  gains  do  not  automatically  flow 
to  the  publishers  of  the  giants  of  the  present, 
either. 

I  retxurn  to  the  performing  rights  organiza¬ 
tion.  Our  interest  in  contemporary  music  is 
not  a  financial  one.  Indeed  if  the  blanket  con¬ 
tract  we  are  now  contemplating  and  discuss¬ 
ing  with  representatives  of  the  orchestral 
groups  should  be  signed  by  all  the  orchestras 
in  the  coimtry,  it  would  bring  in  a  total  of 
some  $33,400.  This  amount  would  then  be 
disbursed  to  the  publishers  and  composers 
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whose  works  were  played.  If  we  held  out, 
say,  15  per  cent  of  this  for  administration  of 
the  licensing  and  collection — that  is,  some 
$5,000 — we  would  show  a  net  loss  on  the 
transaction.  Further,  the  distributed  royal¬ 
ties  would  not  be  substantial  additions  to  the 
income  of  individual  composers  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 

So  you  see  that  all  of  us  in  contemporary 
music — symphony  orchestras,  composers,  pub¬ 
lishers,  performing  rights  organizations — are 
really  partners  in  a  non-profit  enterprise.  All 
of  us  show  a  deficit  now  and  will,  I  presume, 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  only  real  bene¬ 
ficiary  is  the  public.  I  only  hope  that  you  will 
allow  us — publishers,  composers  and  licensing 
— to  play  a  greater  part  in  the  future 
l^^^nging  more  living  music  to  more  people. 


The  Audience  Challenge 
To  the  Composer 

John  S.  Edward,  Manager 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 

It  appears  that  among  other  duties,  I  am 
to  present  the  challenge  of  the  audience  to 
the  composers.  This  is  a  weighty  task  but 
one  which  a  manager  is  peculiarly  qualified 
to  do,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  manager — not 
the  conductor,  the  composer,  or  the  orchestra 
musician — who  gets  the  first  impact  of  the 
disapproval  or  approval  of  an  audience,  not 
only  in  respect  to  the  programs  but  in  respect 
to  articles  lost  and  found,  the  heat  or  chill  of 
l^^uditorium,  the  parking  situation,  the  size 
^^pe  in  the  program  book,  and  so  on. 

In  our  own  city,  we  do  a  substantial  amount 
of  contemporary  music,  some  of  it  stemming 
from  the  works  of  the  twelve-tone  school.  I 
must  honestly  say  that  after  each  such  per¬ 
formance,  it  is  customary — in  fact,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated, — that  there  shall  be  one  or  more  calls 
from  outraged  members  of  the  audience  who 
say  simply,  directly  and  imequivocally,  “I 
don’t  like  it.”  Furthermore,  when  we  conduct 
our  annual  campaign  for  the  maintenance 
fund  and  hundreds  of  volunteers  potmd  the 
pavements  for  contributions,  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  heard  reason  for  not  contributing  is 
that  there  is  too  much  modem  music  and  “no 
one  likes  it.” 

Now,  putting  aside  my  personal  feelings 
as  one  who  in  the  line  of  duty  must  hear  a 
great  many  orchestral  concerts  each  season 
and  therefore  welcomes  the  chance  to  hear 
new  pieces,  I  can  only  tell  the  composers 
present  here  today  that  I,  as  a  manager,  am 
not  in  a  very  strong  position  to  put  up  an 
argument.  I  might  well  say,  as  we  are  told 
we  should,  “We  have  an  obligation  to  the 
contemporary  composer  and  it  is  for  pos¬ 
terity,  not  for  us,  to  decide  what  is  good  and 
bad.”  But  the  frequent  answer  to  this  is,  “We 
don’t  care  about  your  obligation  to  anyone 
but  us,  who  buy  your  tickets  and  contribute 
to  your  fund;  and  we  want  to  be  entertained.” 

Mr.  Haverlin  in  his  excellent  address  point¬ 
ed  out  the  importance  of  entertainment  in 
disabusing  the  minds  of  the  huge  public  (who 


never  come  to  our  concert  halls  or  hear  our 
performances)  of  the  concept  of  the  sym¬ 
phonic  literature  as  something  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand,  impossible  to  appreciate  unless  we 
know  the  first  theme  from  the  second  theme 
and  can  spot  the  augmentation  of  a  melodic 
fragment  of  the  second  theme  of  the  first 
movement  when  it  reappears  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  section  of  the  fourth  movement.  I 
couldn’t  agree  with  Mr.  Haverlin  more  and  I 
am  wondering  if  there  is  a  conscious  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  contemporary  composer  to 
entertain,  to  please,  yes — even  to  inspire. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  challenges  here; 
one  is  the  challenge  that  the  audience  itself 
constitutes;  the  second  is  the  challenge  the 
audience  throws  down  to  the  composer,  say¬ 
ing  in  effect,  “Your  music  annoys  us,  irritates 
us,  stimulates  and  arouses  us  only  in  im- 
pleasant  ways.  We  don’t  know  what  you  are 
trying  to  do,  and  we  wonder  if  you  know!” 

Now,  composers,  I  submit  that  most  of  the 
people  here  in  this  room — largely  volunteer 
members  of  boards,  orchestra  players,  and 
women’s  association  members — spend  an  in¬ 
ordinate  amount  of  time,  thought,  effort,  in¬ 
genuity  and  out-of-pocket  cash  to  create  au¬ 
diences  for  good  music  in  the  United  States. 
Obviously,  they  are  not  reaching  everybody. 
Some  are  more  successful  than  others.  But 
the  inescapable  fact  remains  that  the  people 
who  are  in  our  concert  halls  are  the  only 
ones  we  have  got  and  it  behooves  us  to  see 
that  they  are  pleased,  contented,  satisfied  and 
filled  with  a  desire  to  return  again  and  again. 

This  means  the  experience  of  the  concert 
hall  must  be  an  enjoyable  one.  It  is  more 
comfortable  to  stay  home  and  watch  tele¬ 
vision  or  listen  to  your  hi-fi  set  with  record¬ 
ings  of  the  pieces  you  like  most  by  the  great¬ 
est  orchestras,  conductors  and  performers 
imaginable.  We  who  are  most  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  this  business — managers,  boards  and 
so  on — do  not,  as  it  is  frequently  charged,  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  should  continue  endlessly  and 
senselessly  playing  Brahms,  Beethoven,  Mo¬ 
zart,  Wagner,  Tchaikovsky.  No — we  really  wel¬ 
come  new  pieces  that  are  pleasurable  to  the 
audience  and  it  is  inevitable  and  understanda¬ 
ble  that  such  pieces  should  constitute  a  listen¬ 
ing  challenge — that  they  should  not  sound  like 
compositions  of  the  18th  or  19th  Century — they 
need  not  even  have  something  you  can  whis¬ 
tle  as  you  go  home  after  the  concert.  But 
they  do  have  to  communicate  in  some  way, 
whether  it  be  through  rhythm,  harmony,  mel¬ 
ody,  programmatic  content,  or  whatever.  Is 
this  too  much  to  ask? 

I  wonder  whether  the  composers — like  so 
many  contemporary  poets — are  not  writing  for 
themselves  and  talking  to  themselves,  or  at 
best,  each  other.  It  is  frequently  said  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  composer  that  he  is  way  ahead 
of  the  public  and  it  will  be  years  before  the 
listeners  catch  up  to  him.  I  hope  that  this 
may  be  true,  but  I  am  moved  to  ask  whether 
the  composers  really  are  ahead  or  do  they 
stand  in  some  other  relation  to  the  audience 
— way  out  in  left  field,  perhaps? 

We  are  also  told  that  by  playing  contem¬ 
porary  music  over  and  over  again  until  it 
becomes  familiar,  the  cause  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  composer  will  be  won  and  people  will 
begin  to  understand  what  he  is  saying.  Let 
me  remind  you  that  the  familiarity  that  gains 
acceptance  is  also  the  familiarity  that  breeds 
contempt. 

I  would  like  to  submit  that  the  composer 
is  avoiding  his  responsibility  to  the  audience 
while  at  the  same  time  demanding  a  hearing 
for  his  music.  We  who  are  here  in  -Sioux 


City  welcome  this  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
the  composers  and  their  problems  as  we  did 
last  year  in  Providence.  Basically,  we  are 
on  your  side.  We  are  assembling  large  and 
representative  audiences  in  great  cities  and 
small  towns  throughout  the  48  states.  We 
want  to  give  them  the  best  that  there  is,  in 
the  best  possible  performances  in  the  light 
of  local  limitations.  Our  whole  effort  is 
one  of  growth  artistically,  of  improvement 
financially  and  of  greater  service  communally. 
Composers,  we  need  your  help — can  we  count 
on  getting  it? 


Local  Responsibility 
To  the  Composer 

Halsey  Stevens,  Composer 

My  subject  is  listed  on  the  program  as  “Lo¬ 
cal  Responsibility  to  the  Composer.”  This 
seems  to  me  an  ambiguous  title.  Does  “local 
restx)nsibility”  mean  the  resoonsibility  of  the 
orchestra,  the  conductor,  the  audience,  or 
what?  And  is  the  composer  the  local  com¬ 
poser,  the  living  composer  of  whatever  locale, 
or  any  composer  at  all?  When  one  says  “re¬ 
sponsibility  to,”  does  this  not  imply  “re¬ 
sponsibility  of’  as  well? 

One  of  the  primary  laws  of  physics  estab¬ 
lishes  that  to  every  action  there  is  an  eqiial 
and  contrary  reaction.  In  some  quarters  the 
prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  composer  is  the 
most  contrary  reactor  of  all.  If  you  do  not 
play  him,  he  is  offended;  if  you  do  play  him, 
he  complains  about  the  performance.  He  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  realistic  in  his  demands  upon 
players  and  audience  alike:  he  confuses  the 
one  and  confounds  the  other  with  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  his  musical  language.  He  is  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  touch  of  megalomania;  in  his 
professional  dealings  he  is  unethical,  in  his 
social  life  a  boor.  If  he  declines  to  accept 
responsibility  himself,  can  he  properly  expect 
consideration  from  others — and  would  it  not 
be  better  to  play  only  the  music  of  composers 
comfortably  dead? 

No  doubt  there  are  large  segments  of  the 
music  public  (I  distinguish  these  from  the 
musical  public)  who  would  prefer  this,  who 
would  rather  not  hear  any  music  that  is  not 
already  made  palatable  by  constant  repetition. 
For  these,  the  concert  hall  exists  as  a  sort  of 
museum  of  antiquities,  meticulously  pre¬ 
serving  all  the  evidences  of  past  civilizations 
and  cultures,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  at 
the  same  time  excluding  the  manifestations 
of  contemporary  civilizations.  Such  a  mu¬ 
seum  serves  a  useful  purpose.  No  one  would 
deny  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  a 
visit  to  the  great  repositories  of  the  art 
treasures  of  the  past.  No  one  in  his  right 
mind  would  advocate  the  abolition  of  mu¬ 
seums,  the  destruction  of  historic  monu¬ 
ments;  it  is  in  these  that  the  roots  of  present 
cultures  are  to  be  observed,  and  a  culture 
without  roots  is  anomalous  and  incompre¬ 
hensible. 

It  is  the  same  with  music.  The  great  works 
of  the  past,  in  addition  to  their  intrinsic  mer¬ 
its,  possess  additional  importance  as  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  present.  For  today’s  music  is 
not  a  rootless  art,  though  some  of  its  peri¬ 
pheral  practices  may  on  casual  acquaintance 
appear  to  be  epi[^ytic.  It  descends,  demon¬ 
strably  and  even  logically,  from  the  music  of 
the  past — as  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
music  of  the  future  will  descend  from  the 
music  of  today.  _ 
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We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  widening 
time-lag  between  composer  and  audience.  We 
have  drawn  for  us  the  portraits  of  the  great 
humanitarian  composers  of  the  past,  writing 
for  an  immediate  acceptance,  in  contrast  to 
those  of  the  present,  walled  up  in  their  lab¬ 
oratories,  enmeshed  in  theories  and  magnetic 
tape.  It  is  rather  curious  that  these  composers 
of  the  past  are  all  of  the  immediate  past— 
that  is  to  say,  the  last  200  years  or  so — and 
that,  so  far  as  their  predecessors  are  con¬ 
cerned,  their  language  is  now  almost  as  for¬ 
eign  as  that  of  any  composer  of  the  1950’s. 
Yet  the  composers  most  played  now  are  not 
really  those  who  wrote  for  immediate  accep¬ 
tance,  whose  security  depended  on  writing 
what  would  appeal  to  their  patrons  — the 
church  or  the  aristocracy — for  they  arose  at 
a  time  when  patronage  of  this  kind  was  grad¬ 
ually  vanishing.  As  the  composer  was  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  pleasing  a  specific  person 
or  a  specific  group,  he  was  confronted  with 
the  greater  responsibility  of  producing  his 
music  under  a  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Naturally  some  composers  misjudged  the 
tolerance  of  the  music-consuming  public;  nat¬ 
urally  some  of  them  refused  to  consider  a  po¬ 
tential  audience  at  all.  But  by  some  strange 
alchemy,  their  music  has  sometimes  come  to 
be  valued  even  more  highly  than  that  of 
composers  whose  music  offered  no  problems 
at  the  time  of  its  creation.  The  last  quartets 
of  Beethoven  are  the  classic  example,  of 
course;  they  have  become  the  backbone  of 
the  quartet  literature.  Yet  for  decades  they 
puzzled  and  offended  laymen  and  musicians 
alike. 

What  has  brought  about  the  change? 
Familiarity 

This  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  yard¬ 
stick  by  which  the  larger  public  judges  its 
pleasure  in  m\isic.  The  conservative  ten¬ 
dency — the  tendency  to  preserve  the  status 
quo — is  very  strong  in  all  but  the  most  ad¬ 
venturous.  The  average  listener  judges  a 
new  work  by  its  resemblance  to  something 
he  already  knows.  (Many  critics  do  this,  too, 
discovering  in  a  firet  hearing  only  resem¬ 
blances  to  this  or  that  other  composer,  and 
overlooking  the  more  significant  individual 
aspects  of  5ie  piece.)  The  state  of  professional 
musicmaking  being  what  it  is,  the  opportunity 
of  rehearing  a  new  work  is  rare,  except  by 
means  of  recording;  consequently  the  listener 
seldom  attains  to  that  state  of  comfortable 
familiarity  with  a  new  piece  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  relax  and  enjoy 
it. 

The  circle,  as  usual,  is  vicious. 

If  a  new  work  is  to  be  understood,  two 
possibilities  suggest  themselves.  The  first  is 
illogical,  the  second  impractical.  Either  the 
composer  must  express  himself  in  terms  al¬ 
ready  familiar  to  his  audience — a  stultifying 
procedure — or  his  work  must  be  played  often 
enough  for  the  listener  to  find  his  way  through 
it.  Sometimes,  with  a  relatively  straightfor¬ 
ward  work,  a  second  hearing  in  a  single  con¬ 
cert  may  be  sufficient,  and  this  is  occasionally 
done  with  a  chamber  work;  I  have  seldom 
heard  of  its  being  done  in  an  orchestral  con¬ 
cert.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  require  a 
number  of  hearings,  and  for  this  there  is  no 
solution  short  of  recording. 


There  is,  however,  an  approximation  of  this 
experience  which  might  be  gained  if  contem¬ 
porary  music  were  regularly  programmed, 
not  merely  a  few  times  each  season.  But  I 
hear  that  the  box-office  always  suffers,  that 
patrons  withdraw  their  support,  whenever  a 
new  piece  is  played,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  woo  patronage  and  boxoffice  is  to  play 
more  Chaikovskii  and  hire  more  soloists.  Of 
course,  the  soloist’s  fee  more  than  offsets  the 
difference  in  ticket  sales,  but  if  the  house  is 
filled,  who  cares? 

I  imagine  there  are,  in  every  musical  cen¬ 
ter,  some  people  who  would  not  be  drawn 
to  a  concert  even  by  Chaikovskii  and  soloists, 
but  who  would  be  attracted  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  important  new  work  now  and 
then.  I  suspect  that  these  people  would  be 
reasonably  tolerant  about  a  warhorse  or  two 
if  they  were  promised  the  stimulation  of  an 
unfamiliar  composition  as  well;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  doubt  ^at  any  but  the  most  bigoted 
would  stay  away  from  a  concert  mainly  of 
familiar  music  because  a  single  item  of  ques¬ 
tionable  acceptability  was  listed. 

The  conductor  frequently  plays  lip  service 
to  contemporary  music  either  by  playing  only 
the  most  innocuous  work  of  living  composers, 
or  by  putting  it  at  the  end  of  the  concert,  so 
that  those  who  do  not  want  to  hear  it  may 
leave.  He  is  thus  spared  the  possibility  of 
offending  the  reactionaries,  and  may  still  point 
pridefully  to  the  percentage  of  new  music 
he  has  played  when  Musical  America  tabu¬ 
lates  his  record  in  the  spring. 

This,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  almost  dis¬ 
honest.  It  is  really  not  very  different  from 
giving  festivals  of  contemporary  music,  so  far 
as  reaching  a  larger  public  is  concerned:  no¬ 
body  attends  such  a  festival  who  is  not  al¬ 
ready  interested  in  and  conditioned  to  the 
music  of  today,  and  few  who  feel  uneasy 
about  contemporary  music  will  stay  to  hear 
the  last  work  if  it  promises  to  be  especially 
challenging.  Imaginative  placement  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  work  in  terms  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  there  is  any 
justification  for  its  performance  in  the  first 
place. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  particularly  worth¬ 
while  to  include  good  contemporary  music 
(by  which  I  do  not  mean  “Bobo  the  Bassoon” 
or  “Sadie  the  Sarrusophone,”  or  the  whole  lot 
of  cute,  condescending  music)  in  concerts  for 
children,  for  children  have  no  prejudices  as 
to  how  music  should  sound.  They  will  acquire 
their  listening  vocabulary  from  the  music  they 
are  permitted  to  hear.  If  they  are  brought 
up,  like  their  parents,  on  the  music  of  the  19th 
century  and  the  commonplaces  of  the  20th, 
we  may  as  well  close  the  book  of  musical 
history. 

Above  all,  a  new  work  should  never  be 
played  as  a  gesture.  I  am  dismayed  by  the 
emphasis  everywhere  on  the  premiere.  If  a 
work  is  worth  playing  only  on  grounds  of 
novelty,  it  is  not  worth  playing  at  all.  The 
first  performances  have  to  take  place  some¬ 
where.  But  all  too  often,  conductors  pass  over 
a  good  work  that  has  already  been  played 
in  order  to  dredge  up  something  that  will  put 
another  “first-performance”  feather  in  their 
caps.  Those  caps,  if  they  were  materialized, 
would  probably  look  like  Sioux  war  bormets. 

I  am  not  especially  concerned  about  Ameri- 
con  composers  as  a  breed.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  important  to  play  American 
music  because  it  was  American.  We  needed 
to  convince  ourselves  that  we  were  capable 
of  lifting  ourselves  by  our  bootstraps,  of  pro¬ 
ducing  compositions  worth  performance,  in  a 


supposedly  materialistic,  anti-creative  milieu. 
That  attitude  led  us  to  excesses,  echoes  of 
which  are  still  to  be  observed  in  the  catalog 
of  performances  Mr.  Wirth*  has  compiled,  rep¬ 
resenting  American  music  played  during  the 
1956-57  season  by  orchestras  which  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League.  This  is  an  impressive  array  quanti¬ 
tatively,  with  656  performances  of  367  compo¬ 
sitions  by  208  composers. 

I  mentioned  yesterday  at  the  Composers’ 
Luncheon  my  concern  that  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  works  consists  of  miniatures. 
Percentage-wise,  a  six-minute  overture,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  Eroica  and  a  Brahms  concerto, 
may  be  made  to  look  like  a  third  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  duration  it  represents  only  5%  of 
a  two-hour  concert.  While,  statistically  speak¬ 
ing,  there  is  probably  more  American  music 
being  performed  than  ever  before,  the  trend 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  short,  the  insis^^ 
cant,  the  harmless  and  “surefire”  work^^l 
encore  written  into  the  program — and  there 
is  steadily  less  and  less  attention  given  to  the 
performance  of  serious  works  of  real  musical 
worth. 


But  my  concern  is  even  greater  that  110 
American  orchestras,  including  most  of  the 
major  symphonies,  playing  eight  performances 
of  the  music  of  Don  Gillis,  17  of  Leroy  Ander¬ 
son,  21  of  Morton  Gould,  22  of  Richard  Rog¬ 
ers,  could  find  no  room  in  their  schedules 
for  a  single  work  of  a  man  recognized  here 
and  abroad  as  one  of  the  most  vital,  signifi¬ 
cant  composers  of  our  time — Roger  Sessions. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  Virgil  Thomson  wrote 
the  obituary  of  Uie  journal  Modern  Music,  he 
professed  to  believe  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  need  for  such  a  publication.  “After  all,” 
he  wrote  “the  war  about  modern  music  is 
over.”  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  perform¬ 
ing  confraternity,  conductors  included,  had 
then  reached  a  state  of  responsibility  tovvai^ 
the  contemporary  composer. 

If  this  was  true  then,  which  I  questio^^ 
is  so  no  longer.  Viewing  the  situation  dis¬ 
passionately  but  realistically,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
retrenchment  in  the  significance  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  music  played  by  our  orchestras  in 
that  time. 


What  has  happened  is  that  we  have  appar¬ 
ently  lost  the  faculty  of  discrimination,  so 
vital  to  the  survival  of  any  culture.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  tl^e  encouragement  of  the  arts, 
but  we  encourage  mediocrity  as  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  as  genius.  And  in  this  cult  of  the  me¬ 
diocre  lie  the  seeds  of  our  destruction.  “Re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  composer”  is  only  one  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant  facet  of  our  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  integrity  and  truth.  Unless 
we  are  willing  to  recognize  and  accept  that 
responsibility,  there  is  little  hope  for  the 
future. 


’Carl  Anton  Wirth.  Filth  Annual  Survey  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Orchestral  Works.  American  Symphony  Or- 
chetra  League,  Inc.,  1957. 


The  speech  of  Composer  Robert  Ward 
at  the  general  session  of  the  Sioux  City 
convention  will  be  carried  in  a  later  issue 
of  the  NEWSLETTER. 

Mr.  Ward  is  now  in  Europe,  and  the 
text  of  his  speech  was  imavailable  at 
NEWSLETTER  press  time. 
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Orchestras  and  Contemporary  Music  —Continued 


Contemporary  Music 
In  Our  Concert  Halls 


By  Roger  Sessions,  Composer 

1.  First  of  all,  I  cannot  speak  as  a  com¬ 
poser. 

(a)  I  do  not  know  who  “the  composer”  is; 
it  is  many  individuals,  all  different. 

(b)  I  think  the  tendency  to  classify  indi¬ 
viduals,  though  convenient  and  necessary,  is 
a  rather  dangerous  one.  We  think,  then,  in 
classes  and  generalities.  Composers  as  “pres¬ 
sure  group,^’  “modern  composers  this  and 
that.” 

(c)  To  think  in  terms  of  one’s  own  profes¬ 
sional  group  is  still  more  dangerous. 

«hat  I  would  stress — what  I  think  must  be 
ped — is  that  we  are  all,  in  our  various 
s,  members  of  a  musical  commimity,  and 
we  can  never  get  much  of  anywhere  unless 
we  can  learn  to  think  primarily  in  terms  of 
that  community. 

We  have  gotten  way  beyond  the  point  where 
we  have  to  protect  the  American  composer  as 
such;  we  can  afford  to  think  in  terms  of  music 
— not  of  the  composer  but  of  the  music  he 
writes.  He  is  an  integral  part  of  the  musical 
scene,  here  as  elsewhere;  we  have  composers 
because  our  musical  life  and  experience  has 
reached  the  point  where  gifted  men  have  be¬ 
gun  to  feel  the  need  to  really  express  them¬ 
selves. 


But  to  think  in  terms  of  the  interests  only — 
or  even  primarily — of  a  professional  group  is 
a  folly  which  can  become  dangerous — as  for 
instance  in  the  case  of  the  Nazi  doctors  who 
without  any  qualms  experimented  on  human 
beings,  or  public  officials  who  would  blithely 
destroy  our  liberties  for  reasons  of  administra¬ 
tive  efficiency.  Such  attitudes,  and  I  am  still 

•ring  to  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  speak  as 
>mposer  for  composers”  misconceive  the 
raison  d'etre  of  composing,  and  in  the 
end  injure  the  very  interests  they  pretend  to 
serve. 

But,  you  see,  I  believe  that  composers  have 
really  something  to  contribute  to  our  life  and 
our  musical  experience.  I  would  rather  think 
in  terms  of  the  ultimate  right  of  men  and 
women  to  hear  and  to  enjoy  what  the  com¬ 
poser  has  to  give.  As  with  every  other  kind 
of  experience,  musical  experience  is  something 
that  has  constantly  to  be  renewed  if  it  is  to 
remain  vital.  I  think  that  only  if  we  look  at  it 
from  some  such  standpoint  as  this  can  we  get 
at  a  real  solution  of  the  problem. 

2.  We  have  arrived  in  the  United  States  at 
a  point  where  the  outlines  of  an  organic  musi¬ 
cal  situation  have  begun  to  emerge.  They 
have  more  than  begun,  but  I  prefer  to  under¬ 
state.  It  is  a  situation  in  which  we  all  have 
our  roles  to  play,  and  the  individual  functions 
fully  only  in  relation  to  that  whole. 

Contemporary  music  is  one — you  as  much 
as  I.  It  is  not  simply  what  composers  do. 
Composers,  today,  as  always,  are  what  they 
are  because  of  the  whole  environment  into 
which  they  are  born  and  in  which  they  de¬ 
velop;  and  so  are  performers.  They  are  all, 
in  several  ways,  expressions  of  the  same  men¬ 
tality.  A  first  class  performance  of  a  Beetho¬ 
ven  symphony  today  is  in  today’s  terms  just 
as  truly  as  is  the  music  of  today’s  composers. 
Similarly,  the  composers  of  today  are  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  our  mentality  and  today’s  situation.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  often  said  t][iat  in,  say, 
fifty  years,  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky — who 
are  often  taken  to  represent  quite  opposite 
poles  in  contemporary  music — will  not  seem 
nearly  so  far  apart  as  they  do  now.  Just  as 
in  the  case  of  Wagner  and  Brahms,  who  within 


my  own  memory  were  still  widely  regarded 
as  virtually  irreconcilable,  future  generations 
are  likely  to  be  more  aware  of  the  fact  that 
these  two  composers  were  reacting  to  the  same 
set  of  basic  problems  than  to  the  fact  that  they 
found  what  seem  still  to  us  quite  different 
solutions  of  them.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  generations  which  have  followed  them  are 
heirs  of  both,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
affected  by  what  both  of  them  accomplished. 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  is  that  com¬ 
posers,  performers — in  fact,  all  who  have  to 
do  with  music — are  all  in  their  many  indi¬ 
vidual  ways  a  part  of  our  total  musical  life, 
that  they  have  many  and  varied  contributions 
to  make  to  that  musical  life  and  thus  their 
appointed  (and  inevitable)  roles  to  play  in 
tl^t  life.  If  we  are  to  make  that  life  as  rich 
as  possible,  we  must  see  that  the  music  of 
contemporary  composers  is  somehow  made 
available,  and  in  all  of  its  aspects — and  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  composers,  who  by  and 
large  are  doing  their  best — but  for  the  sake  of 
music  and  all  it  means  in  a  vital  culture. 

The  growth  of  our  musical  cultiu-e  is  one  of 
the  phenomena  of  our  times.  In  1910  and  as  of 
1910  the  decision  of  a  yoimg  American  like 
myself  to  become  a  composer  was  a  wild 
dream — there  were  very  few  of  them,  and  no 
visible  possibilities  of  having  a  satisfactory 
career.  Now  our  musical  achievements  have 
begun  to  be  recognized  in  informed  circles. 
We,  as  a  musical  nation,  too,  have  been  under¬ 
going  a  kind  of  “reconversion”  from  a  situ¬ 
ation — and  the  mentality  resulting — in  which 
music  and  musical  experience  was  something 
simply  bought,  to  one  in  which  it  is  primarily 
made,  created  and  produced,  here  among  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  obviously  time  to  give  full  recog¬ 
nition  to  this  fact,  and  to  revise  some  of  our 
habitual  attitudes.  Music,  like  anything  else, 
can  flourish  only  on  the  basis  of  constant  re¬ 
newal. 

3.  So,  there  are  many,  very  many  kinds  of 
music — each  an  inevitable  part  of  that  picture 
— music  for  different  purposes  and  playing 
different  roles.  Popular  music — music  for  the 
movies,  concert  music,  music  written  frankly 
for  market,  music  written  with  no  other  end 
than  that  of  expression,  and  the  function  is 
to  provide  musical  experience  on  the  most 
intense  level.  Also  music  which  is  purely  and 
frankly  experimental.  But  all  these  types  of 
music  exist  and  they  are  inevitable  facets  of 
a  rich  musical  life,  ^ch  offers  its  specific 
kind  of  challenge.  (It  is  refreshing  to  feel 
here  that  there  is  an  awareness  of  these  chal¬ 
lenges,  and  that  mature  men  and  women  can 
get  together  and  discuss  their  problems  to¬ 
gether.) 

In  each  category  there  is  good  music,  and 
less  good,  even  bad  music.  A  rad  symphony  is 
no  better,  just  because  it  is  a  symphony,  than 
a  bad  piece  of  popular  music  (perhaps  it  is 
even  in  a  sense  worse,  since  it  is  longer!);  and 
good  popular  music  endures,  as  does  good 
music  in  any  category.  We  still  love,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  waltzes  of  Johann  Strauss;  and 
remember  what  Brahms  wrote  on  Mrs. 
Strauss’s  fan.  (A  few  measures  from  “The 
Blue  Danube”  with  this  inscription:  “Alas, 
not  by  Johannes  Brahms.”)  In  any  flourishing 
musical  community  music  will  be  present  in  a 
variety  of  situations,  and  a  variety  of  music 
will  result. 

By  “music  which  is  purely  and  frankly  ex¬ 
perimental”  I  do  not  mean  music  which  is 
simply  new  and  unfamiliar;  I  mean  music 
which  deliberately  seeks  novelty  in  principle 
as  well  as  in  effect.  Whether  or  not  such  music 
is  of  so-called  “enduring  value”  is  beside  the 
point,  which  is  that  such  music  has  its  valid 
place  in  the  total  musical  picture.  Its  presence 
on  our  musical  scene  is  inevitable,  and  in  no 
way  to  be  deplored,  provided  it  be  recognized 
for  precisely  what  it  is.  It  is  true  that  the 


pursuit  of  novelty  for  its  own  sake  is  not  in 
the  least  new,  nor  does  it  produce  new  art, 
since  it  precludes  all  content  except  that  of 
novelty  per  se  and  the  result  is  almost  sure  to 
be  without  real  character,  and  therefore  with¬ 
out  real  novelty.  But  the  danger  is  always 
that  in  ruling  out  such  music  in  principle,  we 
immunize  ourselves  in  practice  against  what 
is  really  new  and  really  vital;  and  the  fact 
is,  too,  that  even  the  pursuit  of  novelty  for  its 
own  sake  may  yield  results  which  are  of  in¬ 
terest,  even  though  such  interest  may  prove  to 
be  fragile  and  short-lived. 

The  main  point  is  that  we  caimot  achieve  a 
rich  musical  life  if  we  bind  ourselves  hand 
and  foot  by  an  attitude  of  rigidity  and  dog¬ 
matism,  and  must  see  to  it  that  whatever 
the  practical  exigencies  of  the  situation,  the 
ultimate  goal,  the  richest  possible  musical 
experience,  never  be  lost  from  view  as  a 
result  of  these  practical  exigencies. 

4.  Since  I  believe  all  these  things,  I  try  to 
imderstand  the  problems  of  all  concerned  as 
well  as  I  can,  and  can  see  that  they  are  very 
real  ones.  It  would  be  folly  for  composers  not 
to  realize  that  musical  enterprises  have  to  be 
nin  as  businesses;  that  if  they  are  to  survive 
they  have  got  to  not  only  count  costs  and 
watch  receipts,  but  pursue  a  cautious  policy 
as  far  as  planning  is  concerned.  This  is  a  fact 
and  it  would  be  futile  to  gloss  it  over  or 
minimize  it  in  any  respect.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  disposition  of  those  concerned, 
and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  problem  is 
a  simple  one,  or  to  be  resolved  in  terms  of 
the  attitudes  of  those  concerned — the  indif¬ 
ference  of  managers,  the  hostility  of  Boards 
of  Directors,  the  laziness  or  lack  of  courage  of 
conductors,  or  any  such  considerations  what¬ 
ever.  The  trouble  is  that  individuals,  how¬ 
ever  disposed,  have  little  to  do  with  the 
matter.  They  are  confronted  by  facts  of  a 
quite  unyielding  character,  and  have  to  deal 
with  these  facts  as  well  as  they  can.  Unless 
and  until  other  ways  are  foimd  for  providing 
the  financial  security  of  these  enterprises,  the 
facts  will  remain  substantially  the  same,  and 
the  individual  will  have  to  deal  with  them 
as  best  he  can,  in  terms  of  the  interplay  of 
forces  involved.  An  enterprising  manager,  an 
enlightened  Board,  a  courageous  conductor 
(and  above  all,  the  combination  of  all  three, 
which  certainly  is  not  unknown)  can  do  a 
great  deal;  but  the  problem  is  both  completely 
real  and  a  difficult  one.  And  above  all,  since 
my  job  is  that  of  writing  music,  I  have  no 
solutions  to  offer,  except  that  implied  in  the 
fullest  understanding  of  the  problem  in  its 
total  aspect,  and  patient  moving  in  the  right 
direction  by  any  means  at  hand. 

It  will  help,  of  course,  if  it  be  never  for¬ 
gotten  that  contemporary  mrisic  is  here  to 
stay;  that  no  composer  of  today,  no  matter 
how  “conservative”  writes  as  he  would  have 
written  had  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky  and 
Bartok  never  lived;  and  that  it  has  always 
been  those  composers  who  had  something 
new  to  contribute,  whose  music  has  endured. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that,  as  in 
everything  else,  it  is  only  through  the  con¬ 
stant  meeting  of  new  challenges  that  life  and 
growth  are  maintained;  and  that,  great  as  the 
classics  are,  the  performance  of  them  can 
degenerate  into  mere  routine  and  will  in¬ 
evitably  do  so  if  new  challenges  are  not 
constantly  faced  and  met. 

5.  I  have  spoken  of  the  different  categories 
of  music.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  com¬ 
posers  find  the  one  to  which  each  belongs, 
and  steps  out  of  it  at  his  artistic  peril.  Why? 
Because  a  composer  can  produce  good  work 
only  when  he  is  fully  involved;  when  he  can 
put  his  whole  self  into  it.  If  he  puts  only  a 
part  of  himself,  he  is  bound  to  fail.  This  is 
why  composers  of  popular  music  so  rarely 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Audiences,  Economics,  and 
Contemporary  Music 

Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  Trustee 
Music  Performance  Trust  Fund 

Composers’  Luncheon,  ASOL  Convention 

Music  is  a  subject  about  which  words  are 
inexpressive  and  unsatisfactory.  Talk  about 
music  is  mostly  footless.  One  has  to  hear  the 
music  itself  to  form  an  opinion,  and,  unless 
the  music  speaks  for  itself,  the  words  are 
almost  meaningless. 

The  non-technical  listener  gets  a  mental 
and  physiological  reaction  from  a  resolved 
cadence,  or  from  a  diminished  seventh,  or 
from  a  modal  type  of  melodic  line,  without 
knowing  anything  about  the  rules  or  the  re¬ 
volt  against  them. 

In  all  the  centuries  during  which  the 
musicologists  have  been  writing  about  music, 
nobody  yet  has  be«i  able  to  define  it  or  ex¬ 
plain  the  attraction  it  has  or  the  effect  it 
makes.  It  is  like  electricity.  We  know  what 
it  does,  but  we  don’t  know  what  it  is. 

We  do  know  that,  over  the  last  few  cen¬ 
turies  at  any  rate,  composers  have  departed 
every  few  decades  from  conventions  pre¬ 
viously  regarded  as  fixed  rules,  and  written 
music  that  has  been  accepted  after  a  time  as 
either  bearable,  or  listenable,  or,  eventually, 
satisfying,  and  likeable  or  at  least  un¬ 
shocking  and  interesting.  The  word  “inter¬ 
esting”  is,  of  course,  the  first  air-raid  shelter 
into  which  the  imprepared  listener  ducks  for 
cover. 

Such  departures  from  comfortable  and 
established  habit  inevitably  at  first  stir  up  the 
animals  and  frightens  the  natives.  The  com¬ 
poser  who  strikes  into  new  territory  must  be 
prepared  for  this  resistance.  It  is  the  lot  of 
every  artist,  not  only  the  musician.  However, 
sometimes  the  public,  in  a  way  that  no  science 
can  explain,  penetrates  the  disguise  of  the 
mediocre  or  the  mountebank,  and  consigns 
the  innovator  to  oblivion.  Occasionally  the 
new  explorer  establishes  a  beach-head  from 
which  his  offspring  colonize  the  heathen. 

There  is  no  rule  by  which  merit  can  be 
tested  or  longevity  predicted  in  music.  Even 
today,  with  all  oiu-  experience  to  guide  us,  we 
cannot  be  sure  whether,  in  the  school  of  the 
twelve-tone  row,  a  composer  needs  most  the 
kind  of  poetic  imagination  we  used  to  call 
genius  or  merely  a  Univac  to  compute  his 
progressions. 

Meantime,  we  who  organize  occasions  on 
which  music  is  to  be  heard  have  to  steer  a 
middle  course.  The  public  must  be  given 
credit  for  being  intelligent  without  being 
doctrinaire  or  looking  for  a  scrap.  New  music 
is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  but  not  to  be  forced 
into  the  ears  of  audiences  without  mercy.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  have  an  open  mind,  but  not 
so  open  that  it  is  empty.  Few  audiences  can 
determine  at  a  first  hearing  that  a  new  work 
is  worthy  of  being  in  the  repertoire;  most 
audiences  are  grateful  for  works  they  can 
hear  without  mental  turmoil,  but  willing 
to  listen  to  a  part  of  a  program  that  they 
know  is  unfamiliar. 

However,  even  if  there  is  agreement  on 
such  a  formula,  the  economic  problem  still 
remains  to  be  solved.  The  money  burden  of 
the  big  established  orchestras  and  operas  is  so 
immense  that  they  are  imderstandably  shy  of 
undue  experiment.  On  the  other  h^d,  the 
enterprises  in  the  smaller  centers  are  apt  to 
lack  audiences  that  are  even  hospitable  to 
new  works.  Many  solutions  have  been  offered 
and  are  being  discussed. 


It  is,  of  course,  agreed  that,  one  way  or 
another,  subsidy  is  required.  The  ailment  is 
one  that  only  money  can  cure.  It  calls, 
therefore,  for  a  combination  of  artistic  and 
promotional  abilities  that,  at  least  in  music, 
is  usually  concentrated  on  its  own  business 
needs  for  survival  or  profit,  rather  than  on  the 
advancement  of  art  for  its  own  sake  alone. 

For  this  reason,  gatherings  such  as  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  conferences  are 
of  the  utmost  utility.  They  afford  a  sounding- 
board  which  can  magnify  the  message  of 
those  who  speak  it  to  those  in  unexpected 
places  who  may  one  day  respond. 

The  Conductor  Looks 
At  Contemporary  Music 

Robert  Whitney,  Conductor, 
Louisville  Orchestra 

Illustrating  his  comments  on  contemporary 
music  with  recordings  of  Louisville  conunis- 
sioned  works,  Robert  Whitney,  conductor  of 
the  Louisville  Orchestra,  spoke  on  “The  Con¬ 
ductor  Looks  at  Contemporary  Music”  at  the 
Saturday  morning  general  session  at  Sioux 
City  convention. 

Said  Mr.  Whitney: 

The  term  “Contemporary  Music”  covers  a 
wide  range  of  styles.  From  the  wild-eyed 
experimentalists  on  the  one  hand,  John  Cage, 
Musique  Concrete  composers  and  others,  one 
can  run  the  gamut  to  “safe  and  sane”  men 
whose  music  might  have  been  composed  50 
years  or  more  ago.  But,  of  course,  nothing 
stands  still,  not  even  music  (though  many 
would  have  it  do  so),  and  we,  as  musicians, 
must  come  to  grips  with  our  own  time. 

Two  great  revolutionary  musical  minds 
have  influenced  almost  every  creative  writer 
of  our  era,  Stravinsky,  father  of  “Neo- 
Classicism”  and  emancipator  of  meter  and 
rhythm,  and  Schoenberg,  pioneer  in  atonality, 
and  creator  of  the  technique  which  he  called 
“composing  in  twelve-tones.”  Bartok,  Hinde¬ 
mith,  Webern  and  perhaps  a  very  few  others 
have  contributed  in  lesser  degree. 

The  period  of  most  radical  and  violent  up¬ 
heaval  corresponded  roughly  to  the  time  of 
the  First  World  War  and  its  aftermath,  the 
1920s.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  definite 
“settling  down”  process  and  our  Twentieth 
Century  musical  language,  now  that  we  are 
approaching  the  1960s,  ^ows  signs,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  “jelling”  into  an  international 
chromatic  “lingua-franca” — a  20th  Century 
idiom,  as  characteristic  in  its  way  as  was  the 
19th  Century  idiom  developed  by  Liszt, 
Wagner  and  others,  and  still  so  dearly  be¬ 
loved  by  so  many  in  our  audiences. 

As  you  know,  for  a  long  time  it  seemed  that 
the  two  rival  camps  of  Stravinsky  and  Scho¬ 
enberg  were  irreconcilable,  but  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  that  in  the  last  few  years  even 
Stravinsky,  himself,  has  shown  some  leanings 
toward  the  twelve-tone  camp.  His  “Septet,” 
“Dylan  Thomas  Songs”  and  “San  Marco  Mass” 
are  cases  in  point.  They  are  not  twelve  tone, 
but  they  adopt  many  of  that  system’s  fea¬ 
tures.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  daresay,  an  ob¬ 
server  might  well  have  predicted  that  atonal 
music  would  have  disappeared  with  the  death 
of  Schoenberg,  Berg  and  Webern,  but  actually 
there  is  hardly  a  country  in  the  world  with¬ 
out  its  exponents  today.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  making  a  major  contribution  to  our 
Twentieth  Century  musical  speech. 

One  of  the  most  imaginative  exponents  of 
it,  it  seems  to  me,  is  Luigi  Dallapiccola.  For 
Louisville  he  has  made  an  orchestral  version 
of  his  “Anna  Libera’s  Notebook,”  a  set  of 


variations  exploiting  the  gamut  of  twelve- 
tone  devices.  He  calls  it  “Variazione  for  Or¬ 
chestra.”  (Lou.  545-8  Dallapiccola,  “Varia¬ 
zione). 

Actually,  I  find  twelve-tone  influences  in 
many  tonal  works  such  as  the  “Symphony  for 
Strings”  by  Vincent  Persichetti,  a  passionate 
and  eloquent  work.  Notice  the  opening  mel¬ 
ody  in  the  violas  with  its  use  of  intervals  so 
characteristic  of  atonal  music.  (Lou  545-8 
Perischetti,  “Symphony  for  Strings.”) 

The  freedom  of  rhythm  and  meter  that 
Stravinsky  unleashed  with  his  “Rite  of 
Spring”  is  still  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
aspects  of  our  music  today.  Listen  to  the 
Third  Movement  of  Halsey  Stevens’  ‘Tri- 
skelion”.  Almost  every  measure  is  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  meter  and  the  total  effect  is  fascinat¬ 
ing,  it  seems  to  me — and  it’s  lots  of  fun  to 
conduct  and  play!  (Lou  545-1  Stevens 
‘Triskelion”) 

Certain  composers  for  generations  n^^ 
been  fascinated  by  the  exotic.  In  our  own 
country  Alan  Hovhaness,  partially  Armenian 
by  descent,  turns  to  the  Orient  for  new 
sources  of  inspiration.  This  Second  movement 
of  his  “Concerto  No.  7  for  Orchestra”  is 
based  on  the  East  Indian  “Jala”  (Lou  545-4 
Hovhaness  “Concerto  for  Orchestra”) 

Another  interesting  example  of  exoticism  is 
by  the  Chinese  composer  Chou  Wen-chung. 
Utilizing  ancient  Chinese  conceptions  of  music 
as  horizontal  layers  of  differing  types  of 
sound  or  timbre,  he  achieves  remarkable 
synthesis  of  the  widely  divergent  cultures  of 
the  Far  East  and  Ae  twentieth  century 
West.  (Lou  56-1  Chou  Wen-chung  “As  TTie 
Fallen  Petals”) 

An  interesting  experiment  in  the  use  of 
tape-recording  techniques  is  the  “Rhapsody 
for  Tape-Recorder  and  Orchestra”  by  Otto 
Luening  and  Vladimer  Ussachevsky.  Using 
piano,  flute,  tympani,  and  percussion  instru¬ 
ments  as  a  source,  and  re-recording  at  slo^^ 
or  faster  speeds  than  normal,  they  were 
to  produce  entirely  new  sounds  and  altered 
timbres.  For  this  piece,  an  amplifier,  a  loud 
speaker,  and  a  person  operating  the  controls 
take  the  place  of  the  traditional  soloist  in  the 
center  of  the  stage.  (Lou  545-5  Luening  and 
Ussachevsky  “Rhapsody  for  Tape  Recorder.”) 

On  the  more  conservative  side  and  as  an 
example  of  a  work  that  offers  fewer  perform¬ 
ance  difficulties  than  many  of  the  others, 
here  is  Robert  Ward’s  “Euphony.”  (Lou  545- 
10  Robert  Ward  “Euphony”) 

This  July  we  are  bring  out  a  remarkable 
work  for  soprano  and  orchestra  by  one  of 
America’s  most  distinguished  composers, 
Roger  Sessions.  He  has  written  a  setting  of 
the  great  love  poem  “Idyll  H”  by  ’Theocritus. 
(Lou  57-4  Roger  Sessions  “Ode  of  Theo¬ 
critus”) 

These  are  not  necessarily  my  favorites  of 
the  more  than  100  works  we  have  commis¬ 
sioned  in  the  past  nine  years,  but  they  have 
been  chosen  to  indicate  a  few  facets  in  the 
fascinating  picture  of  mid-Twentieth  century 
music  as  illustrated  in  the  commissions  of  the 
Louisville  Orchestra. 

In  closing,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  musician  to  do  his  utmost  to  keep 
abreast  of  his  times.  It  is  not  enough  to  live 
in  the  past  (wonderful  though  that  may  be). 
Certain  composers  are  trail-blazers  in  any  era. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  behooves  the  rest  of  us 
to  accept  the  challenge  they  throw  down.  In 
so  doing,  we  help  make  the  musical  life  of  our 
own  community  more  vital  and  make  our  own 
personal  contribution  more  rewarding  in 
every  way. 
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^^Corporations  and  Culture-- 

•  -  Bcizookaa  and  Beethoven  ” 


Convention  Banquet  Address 

J.  R.  Poteat,  General  Electric  Corporation, 
Louisville,  Vice  President,  Louisville 
Symphony  Society,  Inc. 

There  are  many  well  known  affinities  in 
history — David  and  Jonathan,  Damon  and 
Pythias,  and  in  contemporary  life,  since  we’ve 
just  finished  dinner,  Acre  are  the  good  old 
favorites — ham  and  eggs,  coffee  and  dough¬ 
nuts,  ice  cream  and  cake;  but  how  in  the 
world  can  there  be  any  semblance  of  affinity 
between  bazookas  and  Beethoven?  Surely 
you  don’t  Aink  I’m  putting  Ae  performance 
of  Bob  Bums  and  the  Bazooka  against  a 
BeeAoven  symphony  played  by  my  well 
known  orchesAa.  The  connection  is  far  more 
e  Aan  that  even  Aough  a  bassoon  does 
like  a  bazooka. 

But  just  how  do  bazookas  and  Beethoven 
appear  together? 

It  so  happens  Aat  durmg  the  Second  World 
War,  Ae  bazooka  was  an  anti-tank  weapon 
which  was  developed  by  my  company,  and 
of  which  we  made  several  hundred  Aousand. 
Because  of  its  appearance,  it  was  given  Ae 
nick-name  of  “bazooka”  by  the  GI’s.  As  a 
part  of  my  obligation  durmg  Ae  war,  I  had 
the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  Ae 
design  and  manufacture  of  Ae  bazooka. 

But  how  am  I  going  to  bridge  Ae  gap  be¬ 
tween  bazookas  and  BeeAoven? 

Well,  basically,  my  Aeme  is  this:  “There  is 
a  very  definite  connection  between  bazookas 
and  the  cultural  arts”.  My  own  personal  case 
with  interest  in  bazookas  during  Ae  war,  and 
my  present  interest  in  the  Louisville  Sym¬ 
phony  is  an  illusAation  of  that  fact.  There 
is  a  wide-spread  connection  between  Ae 
t^n  Many  successful  business  men  turn  to 
I^Aies  m  Aeir  busy  years.  Those  wlu>se 
fliVy  is  music  say  they  get  tremendous  sat¬ 
isfaction  out  of  it.  The  late  Charles  E.  Ives 
was  a  successful  insurance  broker  in  New 
York.  He  won  a  Pulitzer  Price  for  his  Third 
Symphony. 

Now  I  want  to  read  a  quotation  from  Ae 
May  4th  issue  of  BUSINKS  WEEK  maga¬ 
zine.  It  was  an  article  entitled  ‘"nie  New 
Customer — Schooled,  Choosey,  and  Culture 
Conscious.” 

“  T  wish  my  buyers  had  Ae  taste  my  cus¬ 
tomers  have’,  says  Ae  proprietor  of  a  thriv¬ 
ing  cash-and-carry  store.  ‘There  is  a  general 
sAivmg  for  self  improvement  Aat  has  nothing 
to  do  wiA  vocational  advancement’,  a  Cleve¬ 
land  librarian  says.  ‘The  public  expects  good 
stylmg  regardless  of  price,  and  if  we  don’t  give 
it  to  Aem,  we  don’t  sell  them  any  more’,  says 
a  top  buyer  of  a  Cleveland  store.  ‘The  masses 
are  beginnmg  to  realize  that  serious  music  is 
not  for  Ae  white  tie  and  tails  set’,  says  a 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  official. 

“These  comments,  miscellaneous  as  they  are 
m  source  and  viewpoint,  all  point  to  one  con¬ 
clusion:  something  exAaordmary  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  Ae  consumer — something  Aat  affects 
what  he  wears,  how  he  furnishes  his  home, 
what  he  reads,  and  what  he  does  in  his  time 
off. 

“A  professor  at  Ae  University  of  Michigan 
summed  it  up  a  couple  of  years  ago  m  Aese 
words  ‘For  the  first  time  in  history  we  are 
livmg  in  an  era  of  mass  taste’.  ^ 

“This  change  m  consumer  has  produced  two 
distinct  but  related  phenomena!  It  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  mass  market  for  what  we  loosely  term 
‘culture’,  and  it  has  shifted  Ae  whole  mass 
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merchandise  market  from  function  to  style  as 
never  before.  The  mass  market  has  and  can 
afford  Ae  standards  of  Ae  classical  market. 

“Education,  principally  Ae  suburban  move¬ 
ment  and  Ae  sales  strategy  of  industries,  has 
had  a  hand  in  reshaping  the  mass  market. 

“Education  is  reaching  more  people  than 
ever  before.  There  are  39,000,000  children  in 
school  today,  and  nearly  30,000,000  adults  are 
taking  some  form  of  Aaming.  Anycme  who 
escapes  Ae  classroom  is  caught  somewhere 
else.  WheAer  he  goes  to  a  show,  reads  a 
book  or  magazine,  listens  to  radio,  watches 
television,  or  simply  goes  shoppmg,  he  is 
bombarded  by  forces  that  make  him  culture- 
and  style-conscious. 

“In  fifteen  cities  BUSINESS  WEEK  asked 
Ais  question,  ‘Is  Aere  a  mass-market  for 
what  we  loosely  term  culture?’ 

“The  answer,  wiA  a  few  qualifications  and 
hedges,  is  overwhelmmgly  ‘Yes!’  Now  here 
are  a  few  samples.  The  Boston  Arts  Festival 
had  an  attendance  of  150,000  m  1952,  and  600,- 
000  in  1956.  Membership  in  New  York  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Modem  Art  has  jumped  from  8,000 
to  23,000  in  eight  years.  Phoenix  recently  had 
twenty-five  art  exhibits  m  one  week — ten 
years  ago  three  would  have  been  a  lot.  Hous¬ 
ton  Civic  Opera  put  on  seven  performances 
this  year — all  to  sellout  houses.  Ticket  de¬ 
mand  for  summer  chamber  music  programs 
m  Omaha  tops  capacity  by  15%. 

“There  is  a  marked  do-it-yourself  flavor  to 
much  of  Ae  pursuit  of  culture.  In  Louisville, 
comer  hardware  stores  now  stock  artist  sup¬ 
plies,  and  amateur  Aeater  groups  have  m- 
creased  from  six  to  sixteen  in  Ae  last  decade. 
In  Boston,  middle  and  lower  class  mcome 
customers  are  buying  more  pianos  and  organs 
than  ever  before.  Omaha  sees  a  greater  mar¬ 
ket  rise  in  organs. 

“Next  to  Ae  improvement  m  incomes,  Ae 
reason  most  cited  for  this  culture  boom  is 
that  much  bedeviled  and  condenmed  form  of 
entertainment — television.  No  one  knows  how 
many  people  saw  Aeir  first  ballet  mr  Shakes¬ 
pearean  play  or  heard  Aeir  first  syifiphony 


concert  on  television.  The  growth  of  Ae  arts 
film  Aeater  is  partly  a  response  to  televisicxi 
competition.  ‘Nobody  is  gomg  to  come  to  a 
Aeater  and  pay  money  for  a  bad  show’  says 
a  movie  operator,  ‘when  for  free  he  can  see 
a  mediocre  show  at  home’. 

“Television’s  competition  has  strengthened 
radio’s  devotion  to  music  and  helped  boost 
Ae  sale  of  hi-fi.  Retail  sale  of  hi-fi  compo¬ 
nents  last  year  reached  the  amazing  total  of 
$166,000,000.  If  you  add  Ae  sale  of  serious 
music  recordings  to  this,  more  money  was 
spent  last  year  on  serious  music  Aan  for  all 
spectator  sports  —  baseball,  football,  and 
basketball  mcluded. 

“Most  observers  feel  Aere  is  a  real  advance 
in  national  culture.  A  city  after  city  Aey 
report  a  new  receptivity  to  the  less  hackneyed 
art  and  to  contemporary  music. 

“  ‘At  least  Aey  don’t  laugh  at  us  any  more’, 
says  a  spokesman  for  Ae  New  York  Mxisevun 
of  Modem  Art. 

“  ‘And  Aey  don’t  walk  out  on  SAavinsky 
any  more’,  echo’s  a  representative  of  Ae 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  ‘for  one  thing,  Aey 
have  heard  a  lot  of  SAavinsky  by  now’.” 

Do  you  need  any  more  convmcing  proof  of 
Ae  existence  of  Ae  dynamic  market  for  cul¬ 
ture  in  this  country,  in  the  appearance  of 
an  article  like  this  m  a  sAictly  business  pub¬ 
lication?  Business  must  ‘tune  in’  if  it  is  to 
be  successful  m  pleasmg  customers. 

One  hardly  needs  to  be  an  alert  reader  to 
discover  that  music  is  sweeping  Ae  country 
to  a  degree  here-to-fore  unknown.  Of  course, 
listeners  are  still  Ae  largest  group  among 
those  who  have  scrambled  aboard  Ae  musical 
showboat  Them  numbers  included  Aose 
who  listen  to  hi-fi,  Aose  who  go  to  symphony 
concerts,  Aose  who  drive  to  work  wiA  them 
raAo  blaring  wiA  tunes  of  Aeir  favorite 
disk-jockeys,  those  who  like  to  hum  a  score 
or  sing  a  radio  commercial.  Tastes  vary  in  Ae 
offering  fit  to  various  tastes.  Elvis  Presley 
draws  Ae  vote  of  some,  while  Ae  whipped 
cream  offerings  of  Liberace  pulls  Ae  vote  of 
still  oAers.  Julius  La  Rosa  still  sends  giddy 
young  girls  into  a  Aance,  but  Ae  classics  have 
enAanced  many  a  business  man.  MUSAK’s 
soft  and  sooAing  melodies  flow  mto  many  in- 
dusAial  plant  offices  providing  musical  back¬ 
ground  for  Ae  daily  activities.  Still  26,000,000 
saw  “The  Lark”  and  sales  of  classical  records 
are  up  from  75,000  m  1934  to  75,000,000  now — 
35%  of  Ae  record  industry’s  total  business. 
Ten  years  ago  classical  records  were  15% 
of  Ae  total  business. 

This  background  of  increasing  music  appre¬ 
ciation  m  America  is  developing  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  m  playing  as  well  as  listening.  There 
are  an  estimated  35,000,000  persons  m  this 
coimtry  today  who  play  musical  instruments 
and  are  Aus  in  Ae  category  of  ‘musicians’, 
be  Aey  professionals,  part-time,  amateim,  or 
students.  More  youngsters  than  ever  before 
are  struggling,  as  I  did  many  years  ago,  wiA 
“Over  the  Waves”  on  a  piano  or  “Humor¬ 
esque”  on  Ae  violin.  As  a  result  more  in- 
sAuctors  are  trying  patiently  m  schools,  stu¬ 
dios,  and  homes  to  develop  a  sensitivity  to 
tone,  rh3rthm,  and  tempo. 

Evidence  exists  that  a  growmg  number  of 
homemakers  are  finding  relaxation  Aese  days 
at  Ae  piano,  chord  organ,  and^even  the  guitar. 
Businessmen  have  foimd  that  Aey  can  dr(^ 
Ae  worry  of  them  5  to  9  day  by  tooting  a 
horn  or  sitting  in  wiA  a  chamber  music 
group,  "niere  are  many  such  self-styled  gray 
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flannel  suit  players  in  the  country.  “The 
Oldest  Permanent  Floating  Dixie  Land  Jazz 
Band  East  of  the  Mississippi”  is  the  name  used 
by  some  New  York  advertising  men  for  their 
musical  aggregation.  “The  Crusty  Crums,”  a 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  octet  has  five  doctors 
among  its  eight  members.  “The  Academic 
Cats”  is  a  sextet  of  professors  at  Northwestern 
University. 

Radio  and  television  have  gone  in  a  big 
way  for  musical  commercials.  Even  calypso 
which  was  imported  as  a  shuffley,  off-beat 
little  tune  called  “Rum  and  Coca-Cola”  in 
1943  paces  life-insurance  commercials.  Tele¬ 
vision  has  a  show  called  “Name  that  Time”, 
and  the  multiplying  of  disk -jockeys  and  pro¬ 
grams  devoted  exclusively  to  music  are  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  growth  and  demand  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  music. 

I  think  I  have  well-established  the  change 
in  atmosphere  in  which  those  of  us  which 
are  interested  in  the  symphony  orchestras 
are  finding  ourselves.  Our  market  has  broad¬ 
ened,  and  I  found  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
product  has  not  been  given  the  benefit  of 
up-to-date  design  to  fit  that  new  market. 

As  you  know  there  are  about  1100  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  in  this  country  today.  In 
1920  there  were  less  than  100.  Still  many 
people  look  on  Symphony  Hall  as  a  place 
where  a  few  long-hair  music  lovers  congre¬ 
gate,  or  where  the  social  elite  bask  in  their 
own  self-esteem.  In  this  new  atmosphere  it 
appears  that  we  have  a  selling  job  to  do,  if 
financial  support  is  to  be  kept  flowing  in. 

To  what  new  sources  must  we  look  for 
support? 

According  to  a  recent  survey,  apparently 
8%  of  the  money  given  to  the  Detroit  United 
Fund  Campaign  in  1952  came  from  individuals 
and  40%  came  from  corporations.  Thirty 
years  ago  in  Detroit,  63%  came  from  individ¬ 
uals  against  8%  recently,  and  a  negligible 
percent  from  corporations  against  40%  now. 
These  figures  are  probably  representative  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  graphically  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  marked  shift  in  the  source  of 
gifts  for  commimity  betterment.  We  know  the 
pattern  of  many  years  ago  when  a  few 
wealthy  individuals  picked  up  the  tab  for 
the  deficit  on  the  symphony  orchestra.  We 
also  know  that  today’s  “tax-bite”  makes  this 
species  of  contributor  about  as  extinct  as  the 
whooping  crane  except  in  imusual  and  spe¬ 
cial  situations.  So,  substitutes  for  the  former 
“angels”  had  to  be  found. 

Broadening  the  base  of  participation  is  one 
such  substitute.  I  think  that  most  persons 
responsible  for  the  finance  of  cultural  en¬ 
deavors  recognize  the  need  of  spreading  the 
base  of  support  to  get  as  many  contributions 
for  their  projects  as  possible.  The  effort  to 
do  this  is  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success 
throughout  the  country,  but  most  cviltural 
organizations  need  more  funds  than  broad¬ 
ening  the  base  of  individual  support  will  nor¬ 
mally  provide  and  are  turning  to  business 
institutions  for  additional  support.  With 
some  notable  exceptions,  orchestras  seem  to 
have  been  reasonably  successful  in  obtaining 
at  least  token  gifts  from  local  businesses 
which  are  more  receptive  to  local  appeals. 
Such  sui^>ort  generally  comes  from  direct 
contract  with  the  top  management  people,  if 
the  local  group  is  alert,  who  are  already  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  orchestra  or 
who  are  business  or  social  acquaintances  of 
board  members.  There  are  still  some  execu¬ 
tives  in  business  who  believe  that  corporations 


have  no  right  to  contribute  stockholders’ 
money  to  causes  which  may  not  interest  the 
stockholder  or  which,  say  they,  the  stock¬ 
holder  himself  should  support. 

Speaking  personally,  I  believe  it  is  just  as 
justifiable  for  a  corporation,  such  as  my  own, 
to  make  a  gift  to  cultural  activities  in  com¬ 
munities  where  we  have  plants  as  it  is  to 
make  gifts  to  Community  Chest  campaigns. 
Even  a  stockholder  living  in  Bald  Knob,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  receives  a  better  dividend  if  my  de¬ 
partment  shows  increased  efficiency;  and  it 
does  show  increased  efficiency  when  we  are 
able  to  reduce  turnover  of  our  employees  if 
they  are  happy  in  their  work  and  content 
in  community  life  because  of  adequate  facili¬ 
ties  for  physical  well-being,  as  well  as  for 
cultural  improvement.  I  believe  that  the  cul¬ 
tural  facilities  of  Louisville  contributed  to  the 
commimity  adjustment  of  General  Electric 
families. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  decision  of  the  court 
supports  the  position  that  corporations  may 
legally  give  gifts  to  cultural  and  educational 
projects.  Some  years  ago  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  won  such  a  right, 
and  the  liberal  arts  colleges  in  particular  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  an  outpouring  of 
corporation  gifts  since  that  time. 

Having  a  legal  right  and  getting  the  money 
are  two  different  things.  Many  of  today’s  top 
business  executives  have  come  up  the  hard 
way  or  are  the  products  of  that  specialist 
era  of  education  when  much  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  emphasis  was  placed  on  training  a  man 
to  make  a  living  instead  of  educating  him  to 
make  a  life.  As  a  result,  the  solicitor  for  a 
subscription  to  a  symphony  fund  may  find 
himself  faced  with  a  lack  of  understanding 
and,  hence,  little  interest  in  his  proposition. 

Two  years  ago  when  I  was  soliciting  for  the 
Louisville  Fund,  I  approached  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  a  local  corporation.  He  lis¬ 
tened  very  carefully  and  kindly  to  me  and 
finally  said,  “I’m  not  interested  in  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Fund;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  some 
of  the  things  that  the  Louisville  Orchestra 
is  playing  in  this  commissioning  project  are 
perfectly  terrible.” 

I  said,  “Well  sir,  I  agree  with  you  because 
I  think  that  some  of  them  are  terrible;  but, 
how  are  you  going  to  get  young  composers  to 
write  or  give  compositions  a  chance  if  you 
don’t  play  their  works?  When  Beethoven, 
Bach,  Brahms  were  composing,  their  works 
were  rejected,  too.” 

He  said  “Aren’t  they  still?” 

I  got  the  money  from  him. 

This  situation  can  be  circumvented  when 
the  home  office  and  the  head  of  the  business 
are  located  in  the  same  community.  As  I  have 
indicated,  where  a  branch  office  is  solicited, 
the  difficulty  increases  substantially.  Some 
of  you  may  have  branch  offices  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  so  a  word  about  that  might  be  worth 
while.  Depending  upon  the  size  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  activities  of  a  branch  manager  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  scrutiny  and  approval  of  the  home 
office — and  quite  naturally  the  branch  office 
manager  wants  to  make  a  good  showing. 
Therefore,  the  number-one  task  is  to  sell 
that  local  manager  on  the  contribution  that 
the  enterprise  makes  to  the  success  of  this 
operation  in  terms  of  the  resulting  well-being 
and  efficiency  of  the  employee.  Then  he  will 
be  more  likely  to  request  the  home  office  to 
put  the  contribution  in  his  budget.  You 
know  that  businesses  set  up  their  budgets 
in  the  fall,  and  unless  the  ground  work  is  laid 


to  get  your  contribution  into  the  budget,  a 
February  or  even  a  December  solicitation 
may  be  too  late. 

You  may  be  interested  in  our  experience 
in  selecting  Louisville  as  the  site  for  the 
General  Electric  plant  of  Appliance  Parts — 
all  the  major  appliances  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  are  made  in  Louisville  at  Ap¬ 
pliance  Parts,  and  there  are  currently  about 
15,000  employees  and  the  annual  payroll  is 
something  over  $60,000,000  which  represents 
an  investment  of  $175,000,000.  Now  as  you 
can  imagine  this  had  quite  an  impact  on  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  home  of  the  Kentucky  Derby. 
It  is  generally  estimated  that  a  dollar  of 
payroll  in  industry  creates  four  dollars  in 
general  business  or  a  turnover  of  four.  Thus 
our  payroll  of  $60,000,000  creates  $240,000,000 
in  local  business.  It  is  therefore,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  endeavor  of  any  community  to  b^fl^ 
tractive  to  new  industry. 

In  Louisville  we  found  the  economic  cli¬ 
mate  favorable,  the  available  labor  supply 
adequate,  good  transportation  facilities,  the 
geographic  location  ideal,  and  the  community 
receptive.  These  were  our  prime  require¬ 
ments,  and  had  they  been  lacking  we  would 
not  have  considered  Louisville  regardless  of 
the  cultural,  educational,  emd  entertainment 
facilities  it  provided,  but  numerous  other 
communities  equal  Louisville  in  these  particu¬ 
lars.  This  was  where  the  cultural  level  of 
Louisville  came  in;  we  knew  that  we  would 
be  transfering  from  700  to  1000  families  from 
areas  where  they  were  well  rooted  to  new 
and  unfamiliar  territory.  How  the  wife  and 
mother  would  take  the  transfer  was  of  real 
concern  to  us;  how  the  wife  would  like 
Louisville  would  determine  whether  or  not 
the  husband  would  do  a  good  job.  We  have 
been  delighted  that  so  many  of  the  wives  have 
found  useful  spots  in  community  activities  in 
spite  of  the  hot  humid  summers.  (We  Uye 
through  the  summers  because  we,  ourse^^^ 
make  products  to  beat  the  heat  and^^P 
midity). 

This  kind  of  a  situation  indicates  that  we 
really  have  something  tangible  to  sell  to  busi¬ 
ness  people  as  we  ask  their  support  for  repu¬ 
table  cultural  activities.  If  in  addition  to 
being  known  as  a  good  business  city,  many 
new  industries  know  your  community  is  a 
good  place  in  which  to  raise  a  family,  they 
will  be  attracted  to  it,  will  provide  jobs,  help 
carry  the  growing  tax  load,  and  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  commimity. 

Industry  is  increasingly  stressing  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  arts  and  the  humanities  among 
its  key  supervisory  people.  A  well  educated 
person  produces  more  and  consumes  more, 
makes  wiser  decisions  at  the  polls,  mounts 
stronger  defense  against  aggression,  and  is 
better  able  to  perform  the  responsibilities  of 
American  citizenship.  For  a  business  insti¬ 
tution  to  send  promising  technical  men  to 
liberal  arts  colleges  to  study  has  become 
common  practice.  A  broader  interest  among 
its  employees  in  the  local  cultural  climate  is, 
of  a  necessity,  important  to  business  and  in¬ 
dustry.  A  company  can  rise  no  higher  in 
public  esteem  than  the  character  of  its  people 
will  allow. 

I  have  indicated  something  of  the  think¬ 
ing  that  went  into  the  selection  of  Louisville 
by  General  Electric,  but  we  are  not  unique, 
l^ere  are  other  employers  who  have  given 
to  the  Louisville  Fund  because  they  have 
been  able  to  persuade  key  people  to  move  to 
Louisville  after  telling  them  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  local  orchestra  and  the  other  cul¬ 
tural  facilities  of  the  community. 
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Cultural  facilities  definitely  have  a  place 
in  corporate  thinking — a  growing  place  as  the 
article  in  BUSINESS  WEEK  amply  demon¬ 
strated,  but  you  non-profit  organizations  still 
have  a  big  job  selling  yourselves  to  profit¬ 
making  businesses.  You  have  to  get  your 
own  houses  in  order.  You  have  to  marshall 
your  facts,  present  them  logically  and  intelli¬ 
gently.  You  have  to  make  your  case  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  interest  even  the  branch 
manager  sufficiently  to  move  him  to  go  to  bat 
for  you  with  the  home  office.  This  can’t  be 
done  by  a  tea  party  pitch  by  well-meaning 
eccentric  art  enthusiasts.  You  must  prove 
that  yoiu:  orchestra  is  alive  and  growing;  that 
it  is  doing  a  real  community  service. 

Community  Chest  of  the  Arts  approach 
a^^xists  in  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  two 
or  three  other  places  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
most  effective  way  to  obtain  funds  from 
business  institutions.  The  idea  of  a  feder¬ 
ated  appeal  is  familiar  to  businesses  gener¬ 
ally.  It  eliminates  the  problem  created  when, 
for  example,  a  single  gift  to  the  symphony 
orchestra  opens  the  door  to  a  steady  stream 
of  appeals  from  the  art  gallery,  dance  groups, 
opera  lovers,  and  the  like.  It  also  makes 
possible  the  consideration  of  greater  civic 
weight  and  importance  on  a  single  drive  for 
all  the  community’s  endeavors.  If  important 
p>eople  are  prepared  to  work  for  and  be 
identified  with  a  campaign,  their  positions  in 
the  business  and  social  life  of  the  commimity 
are  powerful  stimulants  to  getting  support 
from  those  who  might  not  otherwise  be  in¬ 
terested  personally  in  the  drive.  It’s  simply 
human  nature  that  the  more  important  the 
people — the  more  willing  others  are  to  sup¬ 
port  the  endeavor. 

^K|re  is  no  magic  key  that  will  imlock 
t^^pffers  of  corporations  to  pour  substan- 
tial"  support  on  your  symphony  orchestra. 
First,  there  must  be  a  sound  organization  with 
every  element  of  the  campaign  spelled  out, 
manned  by  those  who  are  enthusiastically 
interested  in  the  program.  It  must  be  backed 
up  with  a  powerful  advertising  publicity  cam¬ 
paign,  to  communicate  to  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity  the  benefits,  plans  and  objectives  of  the 
drive.  Then  the  program  requires  people — 
enthusiastic  salesmen  with  the  hard  sales  ap¬ 
proach,  in  the  same  fashion  that  a  trained 
salesman  approaches  a  prospect.  The  sales¬ 
man  must  really  know  and  believe  in  his  pro¬ 
duct!  Then  he  must  find  out  all  he  can  about 
his  prospect  and  determine  the  possibility  and 
angle  that  will  most  intrigue  his  interest. 
Then  he  must  see  his  prospect — perhaps  again 
and  again  and  tell  his  story  repeatedly  and 
perpetually.  The  greatest  short-coming  of 
many  campaigns  is  the  failure  of  the  workers 
to  see  all  the  prospects  they  have  on  their  list. 

In  order  to  obtain  subscriptions,  the  pros¬ 
pect  must  be  contacted  and  asked  for  the 
orders.  This  is  work  that  pays  off.  I  am  sure 
it  will  pay  off  for  the  arts  just  as  it  does  for 
commercial  sales.  Behind  every  such  en¬ 
deavor  must  be  a  corps  of  dedicated  disciples, 
who  will  submit  willingly  to  the  discipline  of 
long  hours  of  arduous  work,  serious  thinking, 
and  analysis,  and  whose  community-minded¬ 
ness  keeps  Ae  pressure  and  drive  constantly 
energized. 

John  Ruskin,  the  famous  English-^art  critic 
said,  “In  order  that  a  single  blade  of  grass 
may  grow,  all  the  forces  of  nature  must  co¬ 
operate.”  Obviously  I  am  describing  a  co¬ 
operating  enterprise.  Perogatives  must  be 


submerged;  it  is  the  sign  of  growing  old  when 
all  you  exercise  is  perogatives.  It  is  the  sign 
of  old  age  when  all  you  executives  use  is 
caution. 

In  the  arts  as  in  business,  we  must  dare 
to  do  with  faith  in  ourselves  and  the  future. 
I  would  say  to  you — step  out — you  never 
know  what  you  can  do  until  you  try! 

Contemporary  Music 
In  Our  Concert  Halls 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

write  good  symphonies  or  quartets,  or  vice 
versa;  it  is  why  Veardi’s  quartet  is  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  his  operas  and  his  religious 
music,  and  probably  why  Wagner’s  March  for 
the  American  centermial  is  an  inferior  work. 
It  is  also  the  reason  why  composers  write 
in  the  styles  that  they  do.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  a  gifted  composer,  who  lives 
creatively  with  his  music  day  and  night  and 
with  the  utmost  intensity,  should  not  be 
aware  of  relations  between  tones,  or  rhythms, 
that  are  unfamiliar  to  those  whose  experience 
of  music  is  a  different  one  from  his,  or  that 
he  should  not  translate  these  vivid  sensations 
into  musical  terms.  It  is  his  nature  and  in 
fact  his  obligation  to  do  this. 

6.  Of  course  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
challenge  which  Mr.  Edwards  poses  (John 
Edwards,  Manager  of  Pittsburgh  Symphony), 
and  I  am  pretty  sure  we  all  of  us,  including 
Mr.  Edwards,  are  fairly  familiar  with  the 
answers  to  them.  Let  me  sketch  some  of 
them. 

Composers  are  giving,  always  do  give, 
melody  and  rhythm,  though  these  are  not 
always  at  first  reconizable  as  such  by  those 
who  think  of  them  in  terms  of  the  past. 
Wagner,  Beethoven,  even  Verdi  in  Rigoletto 
were  criticized  by  some  contemporaries  as 
having  no  melody.  Then  there  was  the 
answer  given  by  Carl  Bergmann,  conductor 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  during  the 
1850’s,  to  a  committee  of  ladies  who  com¬ 
plaint  of  Wagner’s  music  and  said  “the 
people  don’t  like  it.”  Bergmann  answered: 
“Den  dey  must  hear  hirp  till  dey  do.” 

All  these  facts  are  known,  and  though  there 
has  been  quite  a  little  movement  in  certain 
quarters  to  play  them  down,  they  still  stand 
in  the  record.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  greatest 
composers  of  the  past  did  not  starve  in  garrets, 
as  certain  popular  legends  had  them  doing. 
This  is  not  the  issue — and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  do  not  know  of  any  contemporary  composer 
who  is  starving  in  a  garret,  either.  But  the 
composers  of  the  past,  like  those  of  today, 
were  championed  at  first  by  small  groups  of 
devoted  admirers,  groups  which  gradually — 
sometimes  very  gradualy  indeed  —  grew 
larger;  and  in  the  process  they  met  with 
much  opposition  for  large  sections  of  the 
musical  world. 

7.  We  are  confronted  today  by  another 
factor — the  change  in  size  and  nature  of  the 
public.  I  very  much  wonder  whether  the 
portion  of  the  public  vitally  interested  in 
new  music  is  any  smaller  than  ever  before: 
it  was  always  incalculably  small.  Musicians 
were  protected  as  a  matter  of  course,  or 
sponsored  by  small  groups  of  enthusiasts.  I 
have  come  very  slowly  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  live  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods 
in  music  history. 

In  1900  the  public  in  the  United  States  still 
consisted  of  a  very  few  thousand  scattered  in 
the  large  centers — the  public  for  “serious 


music,”  that  is.  Outside  the  large  centers  it 
was  few  and  far  between,  and  generally  de¬ 
sultory.  This  situation  prevaued,  by  and 
large,  till  the  ’twenties,  when  the  radio  and 
the  imdertaking  of  Clascal  recordings  sud¬ 
denly  began  to  bring  music  to  many  millions 
and  the  serious  effort  was  made  to  bring  in 
as  many  more  as  possible.  This  means  ap¬ 
pealing  not  primarily  to  those  who  love  music 
most,  but  alx>ve  all  to  those  to  whom  it  means 
much  less.  (There  is  a  more  intensive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  ideas  in  my  article  “Song 
and  Pattern  in  Music  Today,”  which  appeared 
in  the  British  magazine  The  Score,  September 
1956.) 

If  one  looks  over  the  music  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  amaz¬ 
ing  voliune  of  creative  achievement  which  it 
represents.  One  can  realize  this  in  retrospect 
and  see  how  it  holds  up  in  comparison  with 
other  periods.  We  don’t  have  to  ask  whether 
anyone  has  lived  in  that  time  who  can  be 
compared  with  Bach  or  Mozart  or  Beethoven. 
Who  can  possibly  tell,  at  this  point?  As  far  as 
careers  are  concerned,  either  Stravinsky  or 
Bartok,  or  Schoenberg,  for  that  matter,  could 
be  compared  with  them.  As  to  the  value  of 
music  “xmder  the  aspect  of  eternity,”  only 
time  can  tell. 

But  we  think,  in  music,  too  much  in  terms 
of  masterpieces  only.  This  is  not  true  in 
other  fields.  Who,  in  reading  a  story  by  an 
unknown  author,  complains  that  it  is  not 
equal  to  Shakespeare  or  Tolstoy?  We  might 
al^  well  stop  putting  “contemporary”  music 
in  special  category,  as  if  it  were  in  a  quite 
different  category.  Contemporary  music  is, 
after  all,  the  music  which  is  being  made  to¬ 
day — but  it  is  “music”  in  the  same  sense 
that  music  has  always  been. 

In  the  same  connection  it  might  be  well  to 
remember  that  composers  are  human  beings 
like  everyone  else.  I  remember  being  asked 
by  one  of  oiu*  wealthy  and  solid  citizens,  in 
about  1918,  what  I  thought  of  “this  man  De¬ 
bussy” — still  a  “modem”  composer  and  living 
at  that  time — and  being  told  that  he,  my 
questioner,  considered  Debussy  as  “some  kind 
of  degenerate.”  We  still  have  such  people, 
though  possibly  in  a  more  sophisticated  form. 
I  have  sometimes  wished  that  they  could  have 
been  with  me  one  evening  when  I  was  visiting 
Schoenberg,  and  seen  the  latter  in  the  midst 
of  his  family,  and  at  one  moment  being  pom¬ 
meled  by  his  ten-year-old  son,  who  had 
shortly  before  entertained  my  children  by 
sliding  a  large  pail  of  water,  suspended  by  a 
coat  hanger,  down  the  banisters! 

In  any  case,  a  composer’s  first  obligation  is 
to  give  the  very  best  he  can.  This  means  that 
he  must  given  in  fullness  of  conviction  and 
imcompromising  expression.  He  cannot  com¬ 
municate  otherwise.  If  his  message  is  a 
stronge  one,  he  will  arouse  enthusiasm,  and 
if  enthusiasm,  opposition  also.  Gertrude  Stein 
once  commented  on  this  when  she  was  in 
Hollywood  in  these  words:  “I  know  you  want 
me  to  tell  you  how  I  get  my  publicity.  Well, 
it’s  this  way.  I  write  to  please  myself — only 
myself,  no  one  else.  So  I  succeed  in  pleasing 
myself  fully.  Therefore  I  succeed  in  pleasing 
some  others  fully.  Therefore  they  go  out 
and  act  as  messengers  for  me.  The  trouble 
with  you  is,  you  try  to  please  everybody. 
Therefore  you  please  nobody  fully;  therefore 
you  have  no  messengers,  and  you  have  to 
hire  press  agents.  .  . 
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CONVENTION  ISSUE,  1957 


Leaguers  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Charlotte  Symphonette,  North  Carolina. 
Martin  Bellar,  Cond. 

Fort  Worth  Symphony,  Texas.  Robert  Hull, 
Cond. 

Tri-city  Symphony  Orchestra,  Albany, 
Troy  and  Schenectady,  New  York.  Edgar 
Curtis,  Cond. 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATIONS 
Muncie  Symphony  Women’s  League,  In¬ 
diana.  Mrs.  Harry  Kitselman,  Pres. 

New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Symphony  Wo¬ 
men’s  Committee,  Louisiana 
Patterson  Philharmonic  Society  Women’s 
Division,  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Jan  L.  Hay- 
ford,  Pres. 

Tri-City  Symphony  Orchestra  Junior 
Board,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Gloria  deS. 
Gierke,  Pres. 

Tulsa  Philharmonic  Society  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation,  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Har¬ 
per,  Pres. 

ARTS  COUNCILS 

Memphis  Council  of  Fine  Arts,  Tennessee. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Aydelott 

Sioux  City  Art  Center,  Iowa.  Joseph  C. 
Dailey,  Acting  Director 

LIBRARIES 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Young  Audiences,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
Carol  Morse,  Exec.  Secy. 

CONDUCTORS 

Brown,  Corrick  L.,  Santa  Rosa,  California 
Heller,  Alfred,  New  York  City 
Kopp,  Dr.  Frederick,  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Schardl,  Albert  Josef,  Munich,  Germany 
Torkanowsky,  Werner,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  New 
York 

Tzincoca,  Remus,  New  York  City 
Zimmerman,  Franklin  B.,  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  Pennsylvania 

MANAGERS 

Klauser,  Karl,  Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony, 
Florid 

MUSICIANS 

Fink,  Robert  R.,  horn.  Dunkirk,  New  York 
Griffith,  Philip,  tympani.  Galesburg,  Illinois 
Gusikoff,  Charles,  trombone,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

Myer,  N.  J.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Nelson,  Donald  William,  bassoon.  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Petry,  Delano  L.,  violin.  Chesapeake,  W.  Va. 
Pickar,  Richard  W.,  clarinet.  Venice,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Salomon,  Margaret,  viola.  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania 

Stycos,  Roland,  clarinet.  New  York  City 
Trauffer,  Barbara,  flute,  Evanston,  Illinois 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Cummings,  Stanley,  Monterey  Coimty  Sym¬ 
phony  Association,  California 
Pelham,  H.  F.,  President,  Fort  Lauderdale 
Symphony,  Florida 

Roberts,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Dallas  Symphony, 
Texas 

Winningham,  Charles  L.,  Vice-President, 
Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony,  Florida 

WOMEN’S  COMMITTEE 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Herberger,  Mrs.  G.  Robert,  President,  Phoe¬ 
nix  Symphony  Guild,  Arizona. 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

August  23-24,  1957,  Buffalo,  New  York.  League  Board  Meeting 
Oct  11-13, 1957,  Detroit,  Mich.  Music  Critics  Workshop. 

March  27 -April  3,  1958,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Conductors  Conference. 

June  6-14,  1958,  Nashville,  Tenn.  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management 
June  12-14,  1958,  Nashville,  Tenn.  National  Convention 
June  12-14,  1958,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Musicians  Workshop 

June  29-July  13,  1958,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula  Calif.  Conductors  Composers  and 
Musicians  Workshop 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  and  Music  Critics  Workshop  made  possible  by  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 


ARTS  COUNaL  REPRESENTATIVES 
Clary,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  President,  Winston- 
Salem  Arts  Council,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  L.  K.,  Memphis  Fine  Arts 
Coimcil,  Tenn. 

ASSOCIATION  REPRESENTATIVES 
Goldin,  Milton,  Administrative  Director, 
American  Concert  Choir 

BUSINESS  nRMS 
Fawick  Strings,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BUSINESS  REPRESENTA’nVES 
Dahnert,  Robert  E.,  Instrumental  Editor, 
Summy  Publishing  Co. 

Ward,  J.  Owen,  Oxford  University  Press 

INDIVIDUALS 

Alexander,  Robert,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
Ross,  Mrs.  James  H.,  Public  Relation:^^^! 

Publicity,  Oklahoma  City  Symphon^^^ 
Starr,  William  J.,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 


League  Membership  Application 

Name  of  orchestra,  organization 

or  individual  — _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 

with  which  you  are  affiliated . .  . . . . . . . . . 

Position  held  . . . . . . . 

Address  . - . - . - . . . . . . 


Date 


Amount  Enclosed. 


Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule 

Adopted  at  1956  Conventi<m 

Orchestras 

Operating  on  annual  budget  under 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from 
Operating  on  annual  budgets  from 
Omrating  on  annual  budgets  over 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations _ 

Arts  Coimcils  . . . . . 

Individuals  — . . . . . 

Service  . . . . . 

Libraries  . . . . . . . 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras.  Organization 
Business  Firms  . . - _ _ 


500 

500  to  $  Z 

5,000  to  S  9,999 _ 

10,000  to  S  19,999 _ 

20,000  to  $  29,999 _ 

5  30,000  to  S  49,999 _ 

;  50,000  to  $  99,999 _ 

1100,000 _ _ 


Annual  Dues 


$  10.00 


60.00 

75.00 

100.00 

150.00 

10.00 

10.00 

7.00 

15.00 

5.00 

10.00 

100.00 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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